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A WOMAN’S VOICE. 


VOT in the swaying of the summer trees, 
“2 When evening breezes sing their vesper 
Ww? hymn; 

40,8 in the minstrel’s mighty symphonies, 
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Nor ripples breaking on the river’s brim, 
Is earth’s best music; these may move 
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C Pa High thoughts in happy hearts, and carking 
. cares beguile ; 
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e ‘ But even as the swallow’s silken wings, 
S/o) 7a ae po the water of the sleeping lake, 
/S> Stir the still silver with a hundred rings— 
a : c So doth one sound the sleeping spirit wake 
wW/>S> To brave the danger and to bear the harm, 
c<Ax> 9 A low gentle voice,—dear woman’s chiefest 
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(2) charm. 
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A POSTSCRIPT. 
Delos Hunt to Prof. Felix R. Vaile. 


DALETON, August 26, 1883. 

Dear OLD FELLOw :—The letter which your anxious kindness started weeks 
ago in search of me came into my hands not long since, bearing official marks 
of a somewhat diversified acquaintance with post-offices. I refrain from apt 
allusion to white-winged messengers and things of that sort, because I do not 
understand such envoys of Biblical fame were dispatched on errands to the 
prodigal son. ‘Truly, your patience is of the order which suffers long and is 
kind. I gratefully recognize in your friendship a rare fibre of persistence in the 
face of many and serious difficulties. However, I do not admit that ‘‘ pure 
malice aforethought,’’ or even lack of thought, has kept me silent so long. 
The early part of the year during which you have not heard from me was too 
full of uncertainty and of change for me to take any pleasure in letter-writing, 
but for the past six months I have been a resident of the town from which I date. 
I said town, but it claims confidently to be a city of over fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants. I have my suspicions that this claim is based rather on hope than reality, 
but there is enthusiasm and business enterprise enough here to carry the numbers 
beyond that point ere long. ; 

Daleton is the chief town of a river-valley which, in the local judgment, 
surpasses the Vale of Cashmere for beauty and the Nile Valley in fertility. It 
is, besides, a neighbor to the Queen City of the West, which it aspires to equal 
in quality, if nof in volume. It is really quite amazing to me to see the variety 
of business here and the vigor with which it all is prosecuted. I imagine that 
you are asking in parenthesis, ‘‘ What phase of speculation has Hunt taken up 
now?’’ smile at myself, a smile compounded in equal parts of gentle sarcasm 
and self-pity, as I explain that I, who at one time, as you know, intended nothing 
else than to be a maker of books, or, at the very least, a power in journalism, 
am devoting my energies to the covers of books which other people have written 
or in which they may write. In other words, ‘‘Murray & Hunt’’ are the 
proprietors of patents for adjustable covers in leather and paper for note-books, 
school-books, etc., which seem to supply a long-felt want, to judge from orders 
sent in from all adjacent regions. Said firm also manufactures blank-books and 
does book-binding and job printing. 

As you are privileged to know, Hunt’s contribution to the capital was not 
largely in the line of cash. The principal points in the year’s story are as fol- 
lows: En route accidentally, to find if possible, to make if necessary, my 
fortune somewhere in the wide, wild West, I accidentally—or shall I say Provi- 
dentially ?—shared a seat in the express train out from Pittsburg with a young 
man, by name George Murray, whom you will at once divine to be the solid 
member of our firm. You know my fenchant (weakness might be a more 
accurate, but not so agreeable a name) for yielding to the humor of the oppor- 
tunity in studying human nature and attempting to classify character. A 
genuine, straight-forward frankness in my companion’s manner and conversation 
appealed to my confidence with such unusual success that, before I was aware of 
it, I had revealed the fact that I was then in quest of ‘the far-off, the unattain- 
able, the dim,’’—in other words, a ready-made fortune. When he learned that I 
was almost, if not altogether, a college graduate with some slight experience in 
the book-trade, he was kind enough to express with flattering enthusiasm the 
conviction that I was the man for him. You are allowed to infer that I had 
made a pleasing impression. Mr. Murray does not boast a liberal education, 
and admires, with perhaps too much confidence, the appearance of it in others, 
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but he has a few thousand dollars acquired in legitimate ways during a self-made 
career,—he is now about thirty,—and he has, besides, a decided aptitude for 
business. 

The inventor of the patents now held by us, one of those dreamers who see 
other people carry out their visions, had been for some time urging his brain- 
wares upon Murray, who thought he saw money in them, but knew no one whom 
he cared to have join him in the undertaking to realize on them. ‘The more we 
talked, the more certain he became that I had special fitness for the work, and 
the more attractive the scheme seemed to me. So, instead of going on to Cin- 
cinnati as [ had planned, I stopped off at this town, where Murray has lived the 
greater part of his life, and took time to look over the ground and into the pro- 
posed business. The result was that I am still here, committed to the enterprise 
with what little money I have and with all my ambition. 

I confesss to a sigh now and then for a touch of sea-breath in the air, and I 
would be more than resigned to one of your most serious personal lectures for 
the sake of a Sunday afternoon walk with you up the long, bright avenue or an 
outing down the bay. There are times—I might as well own up to everything 
—when I believe that you were wholly in the right, and that it would have been 
better for the better part of me to have gone on to a degree, even on a bread- 
and-water diet, but I don’t encourage a continuance of that mood, for it is now 
too late. 

I again smile as I recall the confidence with which I exchanged the Colum- 
bia class-rooms for an obscure position in the great publishing house, expecting 
that the one talent I then estimated at five or ten would thrive in its literary 
atmosphere, @ /a Jack’s beanstalk, and that I should soon be writing editorials 
whose tone of easy superiority would receive a Continental acknowledgement, 
sitting in judgment on other people’s MSS., and looking over the proof-sheets 
of my own th edition. And yet, again, who knows? If I had given my 
days and nights to the drudgery in the lowliness where I was placed, perhaps I 
might now be mounting the rounds of my ‘‘ young ambition’s ladder.’’ Now, 
my little plan is, first, to ‘‘ put money in my purse,’’ and then take it out again 
in exchange for the comforts, refinements, and luxuries of life,—for books, 
pictures, travel, and the happy privilege of sending wherever they choose to con- 
tinue their studies, such faithful devotees as my friend, Prof. Felix Vaile, the 
rising young scientist. That last sentence may sound a trifle patronizing since 
the young scientist is already a popular instructor within the walls of his Adma 
Mater and a lecturer in I know not how many of Gotham’s fashionable private 
schools. Truly, my friend, I honor your steadfast devotion te your chosen line 
of study, and I am grateful for your continued interest in one hitherto so waver- 
ing as [,—but now I really am a fixture in purpose and location. Behold in me 
the moneyed man of the immediate future ! 

I find much to interest me in our undertaking, for it thrives. Murray is a 
grand success in the supervision of men and of practical details. The office- 
work falls to my share, and I am thoroughly occupied with it and with schemes 
for the extension of business. So far, I have had little time to study the peculi- 
arities of this Western life, except as presented on the street, and I have sternly 
forbidden myself the excitement of entering society, though several avenues 
have been opened to me. I often wonder if this is the typical Western town, or 
if I have struck a unique blending of Eastern, Western,,and Southern traits. I 
verily believe that every sort of manufacture under the sun has some repre- 
sentative branch established here along the tracks of intersecting railways and 
the sleepy water-line of an old canal. The proportion of wealth to population 
is said to be unusually large; there are many tokens of it in fine houses, turn- 
outs, hospitality, dress, etc. One may listen to about the same entertainments 
in the opera house here as in the New York theatres, barring the Italian opera. 
I have a theory that the musical and dramatic fervor of Cincinnati has radiated 
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an influence in this direction, increasing with the square of the distance, for 
there is an intense local pride that the prestige of social gayety and of devotion to 
art—be it music, painting, or pottery—shall be quite as distinguished as in the 
Queen City.—I forget myself. You won’t care to read my opinions of Daleton 
since I can tell you nothing of its geological formation, and am totally unac- 
quainted with its flora and fauna, so I will shut down on this prolixity. First, 
though, I want to invoke your approval on my new departure in a certain line. 

You used to rally me no little on the ease with which I established a calling 
acquaintance with young ladies. Mr. Murray has really urged me to be pre- 
sented among his friends, and he is a general favorite, but I have not yielded 
to temptation. Murray’s candor and hearty cheerfulness wear well with me. 
I thoroughly respect the manliness of his character and his business qualifica- 
tions, but—he is not the man to appreciate the fine points in a, poem, for 
instance, and I shouldn’t dare ask him if he had read James’ latest international 
effort for fear he might think I meant him of the many initials. It seemed 
probable to me that his friends are on the same literary plane, and I prefer to 
give my evenings to reading and the building of an occasional Spanish castle. 
I have no. lady acquaintances in Daleton,—isn’t that worthy of italics or small 
capitals ?—not even such as are indigenous to boarding-houses, for I ‘‘ take mine 
ease in an inn.’’ A well-established habit of looking upon you as a father-con- 
fessor compells me to admit, however, that I have recently opened a corre- 
spondence with a maiden fair,—the adjective is added on presumption! I 
wonder if it would bring your thoughts down from Paleozoic times to the Age 
of Man if I should tell you about it! 

About two months ago Murray came into the office one morning and asked 
me, with an ingenuous blush, to do him the favor of writing a card in his name 
to accompany a basket of flowers. At my look of interrogation, he explained 
that on the previous evening he had attended a party given the graduates of a 
flourishing local ‘‘ French and English school for girls,’’ and that among the 
number was one whom he desired thus to honor. I have in my day written too 
many notes for college boys’in the toils of feminine fascination to be specially 
surprised, though I did feebly try to convince the worthy fellow that his pen- 
manship was good enough, even for a fair senior. My partner’s mastery of 
capitals and the eccentricities of English spelling is not absolute, and yet he 
has a gentleman’s look and bearing, and his big heart is filled with generous 
impulses and principles. Why are these things so? He bewails his lack of 
early school-training with more bitterness than I do my lost degree, and you 
would laugh. most disrespectfully to see in what profound admiration he holds 
my so-called facility in prose composition. . Well, I dashed off a line of perhaps 
florid compliment in: the most decorative style at my command, and dismissed 
Miss Helen Starr Brewen from my mind to her post-graduate career. Ten days 
later, Murray came in again to say that he might possibly be out of town over 
Sunday, and desired me to write a second note,—addressed this time to Tyre, a 
village twenty miles away,—asking permission to call. I complied and heard 
nothing more until the following Monday, when he presented himself a little 
late, saying the train was delayed. I can add two and two as quickly as most 
people, and I ventured to inquire after the graduate with the stately name. 
Prior claims of Monday morning’s business to the contrary notwithstanding, I 
was then and there taken into whole-souled confidence on the subject of Miss 
Brewen’s perfections, this heretofore matter-of-fact young business man assuring 
me, with all the delightful enthusiasm of an old-fashioned lover, that she is the 
one ideal girl in all the world, and that his mind is made up; she and no other 
is the coming Mrs. George Murray. I refrained from suggesting that Aer mind 
might have to be made up on the same general plan, and offered the usual wishes 
for success, secretly wondering if the ‘‘ young man’s thought of love’’ would 
have a paralyzing effect on the business. I have since concluded that ‘‘love’s 
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young dream”’ is, on the whole, a tonic to our trade, for orders increase in a 
gratifying ratio. If paralysis intervenes anywhere, it will be in the cunning of 
my right hand, for during the past month—tropical weather, too!—I have been 
called upon to indite no less than five elegant epistles on the skilfully modulated 
crescendo of respectful, nay, reverent admiration. As a social study, an insight 
into the workings of human nature, it is very amusing to me; and is one not 
allowed some recreation during the ‘‘ anguish of the solstice,’’ a vacation being 
impossible ? 

Murray is so thoroughly infatuated that he magnifies every possible risk to 
his hopes, and, though remorse gnaws his heart-strings after each letter is mailed, 
he postpones acting on my advice to write in his own hand, saying that confes- 
sion at this stage of acquaintance would be fatal, by making him-appear ridicu- 
lous. Iam not able to forecast the dénouement, concerning which I have some 
curiosity. 

Of course I have to see the answers he receives, but the young lady does 
not materialize very clearly before my mind’s eye. Just two laconic notes have 
come in return for our joint-stock missives, but I infer that the epistolary branch 
of rhetoric was well taught at the, French and English Institution, for her pen 
traces well-chosen words in a pretty mingling of angles and curves running on 
as smoothly as copper-plate engraving. She is not at all effusive, but whether 
this is due to shyness or dullness I am not certain. She simply acknowledges, 
with a protest against their coming, the flowers, new novels (of which I have the 
choosing), or bon-bons with which Murray weighs down the express company. 

It must be due to my recent practice that Iam able to inflict so long a 
letter on you. Think of one man writing another such a three-volumed affair ! 
I feel as if I belonged to the Sir Charles Grandison period. However, this is 
my Sunday off ; in other words, the associate member of the firm is again in 
Tyre, and the ready letter-writer has.a holiday. What if she should ask him to 
write in her autograph album! Of course she has one. I am bracing myself 
to hear a rapture when he returns to this work-day world to-morrow morning. 

Am I not generous to share with you this summer idyl? You may think it 
unworthy of notice because it is not a matter of chemical analysis or of well- 
defined strata, but even you may sometime succumb to the blind god, and then 
will be my time to exult. 

I trust I may hear from you soon, and receive your forgiveness for my silence 
and your approval of my determination to persevere in a business career. 

If I could have a talk with you, I know you would give me the advice of a 
kind, wise brother, and I promise to take it seriously by letter. 

A genuine summer rest be yours during vacation-days and a pleasant 
resumption of college labors in September. 

Yours very truly, 
Feuix R. VAILE. DeLos Hunt. 


Delos Hunt to Prof. Felix R. Vaile. 


DaLETOoN, October 5, 1883. 


My Very Dear MEntToR:—lIf I had consulted my prophetic soul, I might 
have known the kind of a reply my former treatise would have evoked, but 
separation had somewhat dimmed the edge of confident expectation, and the 
gravity of your little lecture was a refreshing surprise. Thanks all the same for 
both reproachful and hortatory remarks, though I cannot believe that you are as 
shocked as you appear. Even if you are, I must add to the enormity of my 
offence by confessing that it seems irresistibly funny for you to plead so seriously 
with me the cause of a school-girl whom neither of us has ever seen, especially 
when I am not the aggressor, but the hapless victim of my devotion to the 
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interests of the firm. I take it that lecturing on geology and botany to jeunes 
filles in boarding-schools is.an effective inspiration to sympathy, chivalry, etc. 

Remember, please, that I. did not seek the privilege of writing another 
man’s love-letters, and it seems to me that the fair object of your solicitude 
should blame her lover and not his secretary if her pride is wounded, as you 
say it will be, when she learns that another’s hand has penned his words of 
admiration and thinly-veiled affection, and that other eyes than his have read 
her non-committal replies. To think that you, so early in the college year, too, 
should take your mind off lecture-notes and arrangements for geologizing and 
botanizing tramps, to fix it with all its weight on the supposed sorrows of a 
‘‘simple village maiden’’ in the West! It is worthy a knight of the Round 
Table. I must dub you the Sir Galahad of these degenerate days. 

You see, I note first what seems to be the emphatic point in your letter, 
though I appreciate keenly your commendation of my ‘beginning the world 
again ’’ im the vé/e of a solid business man, and I thank you for the good words 
you are pleased to bestow on the stuff you say | have in me. May it be my 
happy fate to prove in days to come that your estimate was not too partial. 

Iam more and more pleased with the outlook for our enterprise, and I 
count largely on its future returns. We are already justified in enlarging our 
working capacity, and shall soon avail ourselves of this privilege. I think I 
have become acclimated in mind as well as in body, and in the push of this 
hearty, healthy Western life, I have no time for nostalgia. I have met some 
cultivated gentlemen,—I adhere to my abstinence from general society,—with 
whom I hope to establish. friendly relations after awhile. _Daleton has an excel- 
lent public library, so that I need not pine for leaves of literary healing in any 
sudden attack of loneliness. 

I am glad to hear you had so jolly a camp-life during your summer vacation, 
and were so lucky in your geological ‘‘ finds,’’ though I fear I don’t venerate 
fossils as I ought. It looks to me like a decided alleviation that photography 
lends its aid to your work, for I can understand the possibility of some pleasure 
in its use, though I should not care to take views of stratified banks and sections 
of coal-mines for the future delectation of college boys and fair pemstonnatres. 
Honestly, now, is it worth while for girls to study geology ? 

Yes, I remember Jewell very well, and the pride he took in: herbaria and 
the collection of a mineral cabinet. He is a thoroughly good fellow, and I am 
not surprised that you found him so companionable on your jaunt. Iam much 
pleased that he has taken you to be his ‘‘ guide, philosopher; friend,’’ for I 
believe he is able pecuniarily to pursue his tastes to any limits he chooses, 
lucky fellow ! 

To return to my starting-point,—though it would serve you just right to 
leave you in Egyptian darkness as to to the success of Cupid’s counterfeiting 
scheme,—I don’t wish you to think Iam doing something unworthy of Delos 
Hunt. You take the matter too seriously. You know everything depends on 
the point of view. Pray look through my eyes for a moment. ; fae 

If my silent partner in’ this correspondence: shall prosper in his wooing, It 
will be ample proof that at least his conversational equipment is adequate to all 
ordinary exigencies of matrimonial intercourse, and after the wedding-day letter- 
writing may relapse into a lost art for Mr. and Mrs. Murray. His devotion is 
so exhaustive, his humility so sincere, that I should consider my heart ossified, 
were I not anxious for his success. He feels no certainty that he stands far 
advanced in the young lady’s favor, nor. can I read between the lines of the 
graceful little letter we now and then obtain by means of diplomatic persuasion 
or downright urging, that he is sufficiently secure to venture a confession which 
might allow our fair friend excuse for permanent retreat to the stronghold of 
her dignity. It is no disgrace to Murray that he does not write well, for you 
and I both know many distinguished men,—not lawyers, either,—whose writing 
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is perfectly illegible. It rather indicates a logical mind to spell words as they 
sound, but he has a habit of beginning his sentences with small letters and his 
verbs with capitals, which might seem to a French and English graduate incom- 
patible with high moral excellence and chivalrous devotion. 

Murray argues that if she can be won to give her word of promise, he will 
then have courage to confess all and pray her to ‘‘ condone the fraud ’’ which 
he began without thought to what dimensions it would grow. He does not yet 
dare to put his fate to the test, though he is continually on the verge of a lover’s 
supreme utterance. He now spends most of his Sundays in Tyre, though I am 
bound to say that he receives neither verbal nor unspoken encouragement to do 
so, and I imagine he puts in a good many shining hours pacing his room at the 
hotel there, wondering how soon he dare appear before his lady-love. 

From her point of view, there should be weighty arguments in his favor, 
and it would be wicked to spoil their moral effect by a premature and unneces- 
sary recital of the whole truth. It appears that she is an orphan, and dependent 
on the kinfolks at Tyre, with whom her home has been for years, and at whose 
expense she completed the curriculum of the educational institution aforesaid. 
It also appears that Miss Helen Starr Brewen has ideas of her own, and no small 
share of firmness in upholding them. It was her wish to carve out a career for 
herself at the expiration of her school-days, and become at once one of the 
world’s self-supported beings. This proud ambition her relatives violently 
oppose, whether from affection or from a pride which even I call false, I am 
not informed, while Murray’s unspoken worship becomes fairly incandescent at 
the mere thought of her joining the ranks of feminine bread-winners. 

Now, if she marries him, she will please her friends,—so I infer from her 
lover’s modest replies to my cross-questioning,—and she will save herself from 
contact with a heartless world, to say nothing of making a fellow-creature 
superlatively happy. Am I the man to mar so fine a combination of desirable 
events by an abrupt cessation of friendly services? Perish the thought! I 
regard myself as playing in an impersonal and very delicate way the part of a 
purely disinterested John Alden to Murray’s Standish, and I beg to know if 
method’s acceptable to the great Mayflower originals are not good enough for 
their descendants? You may point to the unhappy result in that historic’ case, 
but it is the principle of the thing that I wish you to dwell upon,—that a lover 
may employ his friend’s talent. 

Your sagacity was as usual not greatly at fault. I do find a certain pleasure, 
though I will not call it wicked, as you do, in addressing myself to the mind 
and heart ofa fair unknown. Of course, the Miss Brewen to whom / write is 
not the one who dwells in the sanctuary of Murray’s loyal admiration, and I do 
not suppose the young lady would regard either image a correct portrait. 
You remember the Autocrat’s enumeration of the three Johns and the three 
Thomases? There is a sort of Marjorie Dan effect about it which somewhat 
soothes the regret I have always felt that ‘‘ There is no Marjorie Dan.”’ 

I attempt to adapt-my phraseology to the vocabulary I assume my partner 
draws from in his remarks to her, but in my effort to draw out my idea of 
Miss Brewen, I may sometimes wander into linguistic regions unvisited by him, 
even in his most anxious efforts to be entertaining. 

Intensity is the quality in which I am lacking, if at ali, for in spite of a fair 
amount of sympathy and a rather active imagination, I can hardly make Murray’s 
extremes of hope and fears my own. 


Sunpay P. M., October 7th. 


I was relieving the tedium of some office-work Friday evening by means of 
the foregoing, when a business acquaintance dropped in. ‘The interruption was 
purely providentiat, for if the letter had been finished then, I must, perforce, 
have written you another to-day. I have some news to whose telling I might 
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adapt a familiar official report: ‘‘I went, I saw, I—was.conquered,’’ to this extent 
at least, that. intensity will no longer be my weak point from. failure to grasp the 
reason of Murray’s faith and fear.. I act on the presumption that you care more 
for details than condensation, and proceed with the annals of romance in real life. 

Yesterday morning, while Murray was out on business errands, he encoun- 
tered the triumphal car, that is to say, the village-cart of Miss Lucy Rodgers, the 
special friend of Miss Brewen’s school-life.. He was informed by Miss Rodgers 
that she was on -her,way to the railroad station to meet Miss Brewen, who in 
response to a sudden. but peremptory,summons, was coming down from ‘Tyre to 
assist in ‘‘ keeping house’’ over Sunday during the temporary absence of Miss 
Rodgers’ maternal relative. It is needless to state that Murray on invitation 
joined the reception committee. On his return from pleasure to business, he 
invited me to go with him in the evening and be presented to the. lady of his 
choice. I had no doubt of the cordiality of his invitation, but it seemed to me 
I could divine in him conflicting emotions of pride that I was now to see for 
myself how charming she is, and of shame that in her very presence I should be 
his sharer of a secret of more importance to her than to me. 

When evening came I donned a dress-suit that had never seen the gas-light 
in Daleton, and in his company entered the Rodgers’ mansion truly anxious to 
find favor with the young lady from Tyre. It was one of those rainy, cheerless 
evenings which fitly herald November, but I felt instant and implicit confidence 
in the amateur housekeeping, when from the hall I discerned, through lace- 
draperies admitting to the parlors, the gleam of a bright wood-fire, within the 
‘charmed circle’’ of whose comfort we were received. The rosy light and the 
cheery sing-song of that fire may have much to do with the couleur de rose 
stamped on the impressions I shall here set down, so make allowance, if you 
think them highly-colored. 

The lively look and large dark eyes of Miss Rodgers were not unfamiliar 
to me, for she often drives past our corner, bestowing the honor of a glance in 
her swift career, and I was prepared to be told that ‘‘she was very glad to meet 
me, for she had heard Mr. Murray speak of me so often.’? My involuntary 
thought at first exchange of greeting with Miss Brewen was that her middle 
name is well bestowed for the peculiar clearness of her look. Its star-like source 
is in her eyes, which are blue, a blue both deep and bright, but all her features 
share its charm. I have noticed this look in only one or two other faces before, 
and could not then decide whether it was caused by unusual fairness of com- 
plexion or an inner illumination. Her hair hangs on her forehead in a curling, 
sunny fringe, outrivalling Portia’s, no doubt, and otherwise is messed at the 
back of her head, showing even in its shining coils a tendency to ripple-marks. 
There!, I fancy that last word will rivet your flagging attention, for I believe 
your stony-hearted science takes note of ripple-marks, especially if in good and 
petrified standing on a sea-beach buried since prehistoric times. Youth and 
health show their rose-marks in her face, but I believe the authorities have 
decided that beauty resides in the expression, and that I cannot describe, for I do 
not think I translate clearly all its blended elements. It seems, though, tb speak 
a nature whose poise is very nearly perfect. I should not expect Miss Brewen to 
have hysterics in extremes of either joy or grief, and I would be willing to trust 
her for courage and fortitude in almost any emergency. When quiet, she has a 
look of almost gravity, but when engaged in conversation, arch playfulness shows 
in her eyes, while her smile, which comes at just the right interval, is noticeably 
sweet. I should say that she has naturally that repose of manner which with 
most people is the’ highest finish of art. Strange that this girl, with her nineteen 
years of uneventful life, should impress me as having more strength and more 
sweetness of character than most women possessed of the advantages of wealth 
and the training of society. If I read her correctly, she is entirely unconscious 
of any innate superiority,—which is of course an added charm. 
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I no longer wonder at Murray’s timidity, since I see of how fine a quality 
her dignity is, and with what a sort of bird-like ease she puts herself out of the 
reach of the most elaborately turned sentence, or eludes the compliment intended 
to be impressive. ‘That power of self-defence must be very aggravating to a 
man desperately in love. 

Miss Rodgers is evidently a staunch supporter of Murray, and devoted herself 
exclusively to my entertainment, on the supposition that her other two guests were 
sufficient to each other. Conversation was, therefore, not as general as I could 
have desired. She confided in me that ‘‘ Nelly’’—it seems that Miss Brewen is 
Nelly to her intimate friends—‘‘ is the loveliest girl in the world, though awfully 
stubborn at times,’’ defining this latter anti-lovely qualification by the explana- 
tion that she had positively declined to accept the invitation of Rodgers fére to 
accompany his daughter on an extended Eastern trip at the holiday-time, just 
because she has promised to become an assistant in the school where the two 
young ladies studied, which fact Miss Rodgers characterized as ‘‘ atrocious,”’ 
asking in almost the same breath if ‘it is not lovely to see Mr. Murray’s devotion 
to Nelly ?’’ 

I should know at sight that Miss Nelly is foo proud to accept favors whose 
substantial weight might make them burdensome, and I believe now that her 
often-expressed unwillingness to receive the floral and other gifts usual to a man 
in my partner’s state of feeling was not feigned. 

We were favored by the two friends with some songs of the present day and 
some of the delightful old-time ballads. ‘Their two voices blended as if one, 
with a shady and a sunny side, Miss Lucy moderating her rather vehement alto 
to suit Miss Brewen’s soprano, which, like her look, is clear and sweet, with 
just that hint of the pathetic which gives the final touch of sweetness in song. 
Then I was bidden by the loyal and outspoken friend to admire ‘‘ Nelly’s’”’ 
skill in painting, the artist meanwhile protesting rather impatiently. I readily 
assented to the statement that nothing better is done at the School of Design in 
Cincinnati, for the exhibit was a well-painted panel-sketch of wisteria spreading 
its clusters of pale-purple beauty over a dimly-seen lattice. 

There was one awkward, awful moment in the evening, on account of 
a miserable little French phrase. As we were settling ourselves to renew con- 
versation after the singing, Murray hesitated to accept the very tempting easy- 
chair in front of the fire indicated for him by his hostess, for no other reason, I 
suppose, but to see Miss Brewen seated, and locate himself by her. While he 
was yet standing, she, with a kitten-like and yet a lady-like playfulness, dropped 
into the velvet depths of that same chair, saying, with a shake of the head at 
Miss Rodgers, and a bright look at my friend, ‘*‘ No, Mr. Murray’s motto is 
tonjours, tonjours ‘ Place aux dames,’ wn’ est-ce pas ?”’ 

Now, I have formed the stupid habit of using stereotyped French expressions, 
till I do so unconsciously, I suppose, but I remembered to have used that very 
phrase in my latest note, apropos of some society news which Murray had 
derived from Miss Rodgers and wished forwarded in my epistle. Of course she 
supposed he understood what he professed to write, but you should have seen 
his face! I have not yet dared to imagine what he could have thought she was 
saying. I remember that Mark Twain thinks foreign languages are spelled 
better than they are pronounced. I hastened to interpose an eloquent tribute 
to Mr. Murray’s well-known devotion to the fair sex, etc., in which I was ably 
though innocently assisted by Miss Rodgers, so that he had time to recover breath 
and speech. 

Material refreshment, in the form of coffee, cakes, and fruit, was offered us 
by the young housekeepers, and as I left the ‘‘ warm precincts ’’ of that cheerful 
grate for the rain-washed, wind-swept street, I realized with a pang, unfelt 
before, that a hotel is, after all, a very cheerless place. A desire to make my 
description complete incites me to add what you of course would not think to 
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ask. Miss Brewen’s dress was of dark-blue, softly-falling material, to which she 
imparted a very distinguished air. ‘There is an impression on my mind that 
one does not need to go East for artistic dressmaking. 

I suppose that Murray is again basking to-night in the roselight of that 
open fire and the starlight of Miss Nelly’s eyes. If she had seen anything of 
the world, or was at all acquainted with herself, his suit would be of no avail, 
and, as it is, I doubt if her fancy is touched in his behalf. I saw an occasional 
intent, half-puzzled look on her face while talking with him last night, as if 
she had not yet classified and labeled him. I wish I could know if he would 
inquire what she thought of his partner, for if he does not, I should be tempted 
to insert such interrogation in my first letter after her return to Tyre. Have 
you had enough of this? Good-bye, then. Let me hear from you, even “line 
upon line’’ of scolding, and believe me, 

Gratefully, yours, 
FeLix R. VAILE. DeLos Hunt. 


Helen Starr Brewen to George Murray. 


TyrE, December 20, 1883. 


My Frienp :—The fulfilment of the promise given with reluctance when last 
you were here, that I would try to write you on the subject spoken of, I find 
even more difficult than I had anticipated. Ido not know how I can speak 
more fully or more plainly by letter than I did when face to face with you. 
Your letters since that visit have been received, and I do not fail to appreciate 
their intensity of feeling, the sincerity of which I cannot doubt. 

I have thought much and seriously of the great gift you offer me in the 
wealth of a life’s devotion, but I can come to no other conclusion than the one 
you begged me to reconsider, nor can I give any worthy answer to your question 
of the reasons for my inability to respond to your generous affection. It appeals 
powerfully to the gratitude of one so nearly alone in the world as I, but aside 
from that deep gratitude with which a genuine respect and a sincere friendship 
mingle, I find no other sentiment in my heart for you save one of sorrow that 
you have lavished so much true feeling on one who cannot accept it. I would 
gladly be your friend, I cannot be the one dearer than all friends. 

You have urged me so strongly to be perfectly frank with you that I will 
mention something, though hardly tangible enough for mention, and, of course, 
without weight, that I could not bring myself to speak of when you were so 
anxious to know why I could not give the answer you wished. I imagine, 
though, that the deciding reasons for such answers, be they yes or no, can 
seldom be told in words. 

I beg that you will not be hurt by what I am about to say, for I refer to it 
only out of regard for your entreaty to tell you my whole thought in this matter. 
I have never been able to harmonize the impressions given me by your letters 
and by yourself in person ; consequently, I have never been at ease in either 
correspondence or conversation. When I met you at Lucy’s party last summer, 
my first instinctive thought was that you were one whose ready kindness and 
open truthfulness could be implicitly relied upon, though I had no idea that the 
full measure of that kindness would be bestowed on me; and whenever I am 
with you I am sure that my first impression was correct, but I have always 
seemed to feel an almost teasing laugh running through the very flattering 
wording of your letters,—I know not how else to describe it. 

I have not been able to suspect the reality of your regard for me in the face 
of all the proofs of its earnestness, and I can see, besides, that it would not be 
‘‘worth the candle’’ for any one to play a part just to amuse himself with me, 
but a shadowy sense of something that jarred has kept my thought confused 
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and made me many times unhappy. Probably this strange feeling arose from 
the self-accusation that I was doing wrong to accept, even under protest, your 
attentions, and from the inner reproach for my delay to harden my heart—per- 
haps I ought to say vanity—against your persistence, and turn away from the 
pleasure of realizing that one so obscure as I had awakened so real an interest in 
one of your character and social importance. 

Of late the sense of something discordant has partly died away, but I know 
past all doubt that I can never give you the feeling you desire and deserve, and 
so, you must forgive me for all pain I have caused you, and let me be only your 
true, grateful friend. 

It is like your generous nature to express so much solicitude for my future, 
but I assure you that I am entirely fearless, and shall be glad for freedom to test 
my strength among the world’s workers. 

It is due your interest in me to tell you that since you were here, I have 
resolved, after much perplexity, to defer again to the wishes of Uncle and Aunt 
Brewen, and postpone indefinitely my dream of independence. They have been 
too kind to me according to their lights, for me to wound their feelings or shock 
their family pride, though I cannot think so favorably as they of needless depen- 
dence. I must simply temper my restlessness with patience, and bide the time 
which I am sure will come to try the power of folded wings. 

May the New Year bring you forgetfulness of everything concerning me, 
but that I am and shall be, 

Your grateful friend, 
Mr. GEO. MurRRAY. HELEN STARR BREWEN. 


Delos Hunt to Prof. F. R. Vaile. 


Da.LETon, February 3, 1884. 


My Dear VaILe:—It is well enough for you to tell me, as if you believed it 
yourself, that you have neither time nor inclination to cultivate the society of 
lovely women in the concrete. All that fine talk of yours about finding ample 
inspiration and rich companionship with Miranda and Cordelia and Dorothea 
Brooke and people of that ilk, may be true now, but I feel ogrtain that your 
time will come “like a thief in the night,’’ and prove you an easy and an abject 
victim to some real, live woman’s smile or caprice. In order that you may have 
a little practical help from other people’s experience, whether you care for it or 
not, I feel it a duty to keep you informed of developments in the only love- 
affair I have of late been interested in. Iam well aware that your hope of 
reform in me was severely dashed by my last letter, but it would take more than 
that to alienate your friendship from me, and now you may enjoy a laugh at my 
expense over the result of disinterested action which you considered in bad taste. 

We have come to a crisis in affairs! Some time in December, Murray 
crossed the Rubicon, so to speak, during a visit to Tyre, and I dare say he 
spoke right out in manly fashion. I have not been favored with a verbatim 
report of the conference which ensued, but I gather that Miss Brewen declined 
with thanks. Being urged to reconsider and reverse her decision, she granted 
a few days’ respite from final despair while she reflected. The result of that 
reflection, in spite of almost daily letters at Murray’s instigation, argumentative, 
emotional, appealing, was a communication which he seemed extremely loath 
to let me see. What do you think? Grateful as she was to Mr. Murray for the 
honor shown her, she could not, however, convert gratitude into the warmer 
feeling he sought, neither was she able to tell why she could not care for him as 
he deserved, sagely remarking that she supposed it was always difficult to analyze 
the ‘‘why’’ of either affirmative or negative answers in such cases. Does that 
not speak well for the philosophy of the Western school-girl? 
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Stay, there was one trifle which had caused some uneasiness in her mind, 
though not worth mentioning.. This acute young lady had felt a peculiar differ- 
ence between Murray’s self when present and his letters when absent. Do you 
call that intuition or a latent talent for reading cipher dispatches? Moreover, 
she was more pleasantly impressed by him than by his letters. Surely, that was 
crushing enough for me, after all the pains 1 had taken, but I assure you there 
is worse to follow. 

Of course Murray was smitten to the heart, whether with genuine remorse- 
ful penitence, or humiliation that he had been found out, some one wiser than I 
in the casuistry of our complex human nature may tell, while I began to wish 
on my own account that I had never learned the alphabet. 

We were desperately busy about that time with the work of increasing our 
business facilities, but he seemed unwilling to talk even when we had a moment’s 
breathing-space. He took himself out of sight for his Christmas holiday, and I 
have just learned, with the culmination of the crisis, that he went to Tyre and 
laid at Miss Brewen’s feet a full and free confession. We had a long talk last 
evening,—the first time the affair has been discussed for several weeks. He says 
that he took the entire blame on himself, and that he dwelt strongly on my 
unwillingness to act for him and on my frequent advice to reveal the truth. I 
suspect it was not without deep emotion that he went through his story, for he 
was pretty well shaken in telling me of it last evening. 

I can imagine with what heartfelt contrition and vehemence of protestation 
the honest-hearted fellow poured forth the details of his unhappy stratagem, 
and how breathlessly he awaited his sentence. He says that Miss Brewen 
listened very gravely at first, then kindly begged him not to reproach himself 
so bitterly, and finally—would you, could you, believe it?—gave way to a 
long, rippling lapgh, at the thought, she said, ‘‘of all the trouble Mr. Hunt 
must have had over those letters!’’ I can hear the silvery cadence of mischief 
in that laugh even now. 

Well, Murray left her that evening comforted and encouraged, for amuse- 
ment seemed to her mood, instead of the anger he had dreaded. I should not 
have considered that a good omen had I been in his place. He then ventured 
to write her autograph letters, daily, I presume, and as an occasional missive 
with the Tyre post-mark passed through my hands and I saw him apparently 
hopeful and happy, I supposed matters were arranged to his satisfaction. He 
says those replies were always kind in tone but with no hint of dawning 
tenderness. 

Yesterday morning an express package was delivered us, directed to ‘‘ Messrs. 
Murray & Hunt,’’ which being opened proved to be the letters to which Murray 
had contributed the sentiment and I its expression. About the same time the 
letter-carrier brought Murray a letter, from whose reading he rose with a woe- 
begone face and left the office. I saw him no more until evening, when we had 
the talk and he showed me the letter. 

In it the statement was made in language easy of comprehension that the 
memory of the supposed correspondence with Mr. Murray grew more and more 
disagreeable to Miss Brewen, and that she accordingly returned the letters to 
their joint writers, asking that her own might be sent her. She assured Murray 
of forgiveness, but said she wished to destroy all rentinder of an affair which had 
been ‘‘unworthy of him and unwarranted on the part of Mr. Hunt.’’ She also 
declared it impossible for her ever to have any stronger than friendly sentiments 
for my poor friend, and begged him to consider the question closed. 

He was all broken up last night, and with some slight disgust I wash my 
hands of the whole matter. I am thankful that it has not impaired the good 
feeling between him and me. Henceforth I have no thought but business, 
which continues to flourish triumphantly. 

Do I hear you say, ‘‘He might have expected it?’’ Well, you will admit 
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that I need not have teld you this part of the story, but I thought you ought to 
have its finis, and I am willing to take a joke now and then. 

Haec fabula dece¢—a good many things on which I shall need no second 
lesson. Yours, as ever, 

Pror. F. R. VamLe. DeLos Hunt. 


Delos Hunt to F. R. Vaile. 


DaLETON, March 23, 1884. 


My Dear Feix :—All of us poor mortals are liable to error, so do not be 
surprised that I have availed myself of the wise man’s privilege and changed my 
mind. I desire to add a few remarks to a subject which I not long ago 
announced closed forever, for I have achieved a resolution, and, as usual, I want 
it sealed with your approbation. <A resolve of secondary importance 1s to the 
effect that I will not this time bore you with a long letter. 

Since the return of the company letters, the love-affair of my partner 
remains in statu guo as far as I can judge. _He goes about with a joyless face, 
but applies himself to his duties with the energy of a steam-engine. I have no 
idea whether his look of grim determination means an acceptance of the inev- 
itable or a cast-iron persistence in the patience of hope. 

It occurred to me after I wrote you last, that it might be proper for me to 
offer Miss Brewen an apology for my share in the episode which had caused her 
so much annoyance, and to express my deep regret that I had incurred her 
displeasure. In pursuance of this idea I wrote her a letter, whose strong points 
were profound respect and humility, to which letter I yet await.a reply. The 
only time I have mentioned her name to Murray was about a week ago. He 
was in the office, looking over the morning mail with me, as he often does now, 
and after reading a letter addressed to himself in dashing style, he offered the 
information that the Rodgers family had decided to prolong their stay from home 
and take in the “‘ ethereal mildness’’ of spring in Florida. I commented on the 
happiness of people who can make and extend pleasure-trips to suit their fancy, 
and added, as if from association of idea,— 

‘‘And Miss Brewen, is she yet in Tyre?’’ He answered rather shortly 
that he believed she was somewhere in the East,—had been lately invited to visit 
some of her mother’s relatives there.. I cannot help. believing that his only 
medium of information is a correspondence with the devoted Miss Lucy, but it 
was a relief to me to fancy that my failure to hear from her fair friend was not 
due to contempt, but to some non-connection in the postal service. 

Now, are you prepared for my mighty resolution? It is this: 

When Miss Rodgers returns I shall call upon her and request her to favor 
me with the address of Miss Brewen. At some convenient, early period there- 
after, though I fear I can’t get away before mid-summer, I shall take a vacation 
long enough for a brief Eastern trip. I shall present myself before that young 
lady, and find out if it is not possible for me to renew my acquaintance with 
her on a different basis. She thinks worse of me, if she thinks at all, than I 
deserve, and I would like to have her good opinion. 

I tell you what it is, Vaile, it was never my fortune before to see so charm- 
ing a combination of girlish grace, high spirit, and promise of rare womanhood, 
and, you see, I don’t want to lose sight of the one possessing the secret of the 
combination. I can’t bear to think of that young creature relying on her 
slender strength for a hand-to-hand conflict with the stern trials of life. 

I thought at first that I simply missed the letter-writing, but I have con- 
cluded that it is the influence of her fine individuality that I miss. I can’t help 
thinking that it would be very delightful to call her ‘‘ Nelly,’’ and read no 
reproof in the far depths of her blue eyes. 
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Of course, I would be the last to interfere with any prior claim on Murray’s 
part, but if his case is dismissed, I do not see why I may not with perfect loyalty 
to him seek to win for my own a friendship which I should be very proud 
to wear. I have a conviction that Miss Rodgers could be persuaded to devote 
herself to his consolation, but I doubt if any such idea or wish has dawned upon 
him. I could not help feeling something like disappointment when I learned 
by accident the other day that he is under private tuition from one of the 
instructors in a commercial college near by. It somehow eliminates a pictur- 
esque element from the surroundings. 

‘* Somewhere in the East’’ is rather indefinite in geography, but I trust to 
the cordiality of Miss Rodgers to be put on the track of my ‘star in the East.”’ 
I hope that my search for its brightness will lead*me by way of New York, that 
I may have sight and sound of you. 

Do you think me foolish? You would not, if you could see her. 

Yours, 
FELIX R. VAILE. DeLos Hunt. 


Felix R. Vaile to Delos Hunt. 


Fair BANKs, June 21, 1884. 


My Dear DeEtos :—I have reproached myself many times this spring for 
my delay to write you, but there have been some unusual reasons for my silence, 
for which I invoke in advance a gracious hearing, and I trust you will find it in 
your friendly heart to forgive. 

It goes without saying that I have been busy, for that is the common fate, 
but every day that I could get away from my engagements in New York I have 
come out here to, help Jewell in field-study. He has gone with great enthusiasm 
into a methodical research of the hill and coast country around his home. He 
begins to develop leanings towards entomology and ornithology, while nowise 
failing in devotion to his first-chosen studies, and is withal as merry-hearted a 
fellow in the drawing-room of evenings as if exclusively a society man. I 
expect him to become an American Sir John Lubbock. 

During my work with him I am a guest at his home. He has inherited a 
large estate with a great, gray stone house crowning one of its green slopes, at 
the foot of which a little singing stream empties into the sound. The house is 
fitted up within with the perfection of comfort, and is presided over by his 
widowed mother, a youthful-looking and charming lady, who is very proud of 
her son’s achievements, and cheerfully devotes the cosiest corners of the house 
to his cabinets and collections. I also found a young lady in the family 
You will divine the rest, for you have a prophetic soul, and one of your predic- 
tions has been abundantly verified. The reign of Cordelia and Dorothea e¢ al., 
is indeed at an end. 

I was unconscious of my fate until I discerned a poetry in geology and 
botany hitherto undreamed of in my philosophy, and traced it to the fact that 
Jewell’s young cousin (who had lately come into their household, to be his 
mother’s companion and be spoiled by his cousinly adoration ,—if she could be 
spoiled !) began to join us in our shorter trips, thereby adding a most delightful 
sense of blithe, bright comradeship. I found that it had been ‘‘ worth while”’ 
for at least one girl to study geology, for she already had a fair understanding 
of the latest results in that science, and was as interested as we to read the 
‘*sermons in stones’’ laid open by our hammers, while her eyes were by far the 
keenest to recognize or detect the rare flowers and ferns which are a botanist’s 
crown of delight. 

Her palette and paint-box grew to be a regular part of our outfit, for she 
has so facile a mastery of form and color in flower-painting that my camera was 
quite eclipsed in that department. 
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You will know without the telling, all the phrases of my experience,—the 
shock when I realized the truth, the distracting hope and despair, the effort to 
keep down the rising tide of feeling in view of the fact that my future is largely 
an unknown quantity yet, and the ignominious failure of that effort,—but you 
cannot know how earth seemed Paradise, when I learned that the shy, proud, 
sweet nature of my new-found girl-friend could be won to trust me “all in all’ 
for the future, and make it a rich inheritance by her promise to share it 
with me. 

I trust you zw7// come East this summer, and for a long enough visit to clasp 
strong bonds of friendship with these new friends of mine, and to adjust your 
ideas of me to my altered views of life. 

I have talked much about you to her,—of course there is only one woman 
in the world now,—and told her what a really good fellow you are at heart, 
though you are not always just to yourself in appearances, and she has promised 
to admit you to her good graces at my valuation, to which signal favor she sets 
her hand and seal in a postscript to my letter, though with a mild protest at such 
dreadful informality. 

Mrs. Jewell has promised to matronize an Adirondack camping-party, 
organized by her son for the month of July. We all wish you would make your 
arrangements to join us for a week or two. 

Forgive me that I did not, could not, write you all this sooner, and believe 
me, Delos, that I am in good wishes and affection much more your friend than 
ever before. Faithfully yours, 

: FELIX R. VAILE. 


P. S.—Since this is not a woman’s letter, Mr. Hunt will not expect its 
postscript to be very important, but I trust he will accept it in confirmation of 
the assurance offered by Mr. Vaile of hopes for a pleasant meeting soon, and 


of sincerely friendly feeling on the part of 
NELLY STARR BREWEN. 
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Oh! fair and soft! Oh! soft and fair! 
The red rose blushes for the air, 
The fickle air that woos all day, 
And when the night comes, flies away. 


Oh! low and sweet! Oh! sweet and low! 
Still meaning stay, though whispering go; 
The maiden reads, in glowing eyes, 

The love that lives, and burns, and—dies. 


Oh, rose! lift up thy drooping head, 
Though the false summer air be fled, 

The sick child, in his darkened room, 
Thou’ lt brighten with thy graceful bloom. 


Oh, maiden! shed no more sad tears: 
Thou’ lt find, in all the coming years, 
Full many a heart to soothe and bless 
With thy rejected tenderness. 
4, Mi 
Vol. CXI.—12. 








BELLA DONNA. 
BY A. D. S. BURNS. 


‘“*T’d give a dollar to peek into the studio and see what it is; wouldn’t 
you, Bella?’”’ 

**Why no, Alice. It is no business of ours. Mr. Waring has a right to be 
admiring one of his pictures if he wishes to.”’ 

**Yes, of course; but he was standing by the window in exactly that 
position when we passed by fifteen minutes ago. Just see how perfectly rapt he 
is. One would think he expected the picture to come to life hke Pygmalion’s 
Galatea. He painted some lovely wood-scenes awhile ago, and he let me see 
them all, but he has been at work on something lately which I haven’t been 
able to catch a glimpse of. I haven’t a doubt but what it’s some absent lady- 
love. If I wasn’t so awfully afraid of him I’d go up to the door and ask him to 
let me admire it too. Or, why don’t you go, Bella? He wouldn't refuse you. 
I know you persist in calling him a stranger, but I’m sure we’ve met him times 
enough this summer to feel pretty well acquainted. You go up to the door and 
put on your sweetest smile,—or, no—just raise your great black eyes at him 
with that same wondering look you have on now, and he couldn’t refuse you if 
you asked him for ‘his money or his life.’ ”’ 

‘‘Don’t, Alice,’’ and Bella turned away, contracting her fair, low brows 
impatiently. The undisputed beauty of this village girl was the pride of all the 
townspeople in the little summer resort of Meadowlake, as well as the sur- 
prise and admiration of its summer tourists. Bella had accepted the blessing 
from childhood as one does the gift of good health or a cheerful disposition, but 
it wasn’t pleasant to be continually reminded of the fact. Her complexion was 
a decided blonde, with hair of that flossy gold in the coloring of which Nature 
had not been assisted by the latest art in bleachery. The rounded curves of her 
face and its exquisite coloring made a picture of which any artist might have 
been proud had he designed it upon canvas, while her eyes,—ah! these were 
the features after all, which made one stop to look at her again. ‘‘A perfect 
blonde with eyes like coals!’’ you would exclaim in surprise. But Bella 
Doane’s eyes were not black, her friends would assure you, though it was true 
those splendidly dilated pupils did almost entirely hide the little margin of 
purple iris. These wondering eyes were fixed just now on the artist in the 
window, who had suddenly thrown a cloth over the mysterious picture on his 
easel, and emerging from the opposite side of the building, had started through 
the wood- -path toward the brook with an empty water-bucket in either hand. 

‘There he goes down to the spring,” continued Alice. ‘‘ The idea of 
building a studio in this out-of-the-way place, and having to go half a mile for 
a drink of water! Well, I’m going home through the fields. I suppose I 
couldn’t induce you to go that way, Miss Propriety, for fear of meeting Mr. 
Waring on the way. If it was that handsome young cousin of his, Mr. Thorne, 
the one who monopolized you at the party last night, ’twould be different, 
wouldn’t it? Well, good-by. I’m one of the kind that likes the old bachelors.”’ 

Bella sauntered alone up the road, thoughtfully, swinging her broad hat by 
its white ribbons. As she reached the studio door she paused and looked up. 
It had been left ajar, and a furtive glance inside showed her that the room was 
vacant, and that the easel with its cloth-covered picture stood temptingly near. 
She glanced around her—not a person was to be seen. The tall form of the 
artist had disappeared among the trees, and Alice was out of sight. Her heart 


beat fast with her own presumption as she took a step nearer the door. ‘‘ But 
no, no; I mustn’t,’’ she whispered, turning quickly away. ‘‘It would be very 
wrong—and yet ’? She hesitated, wondering at her strange, unwonted 





curiosity. ‘I shall never have another chance like this. What harm can it 


do? No one will ever know.’’ 
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She bounded up the steps with timid eage ness, entered the studio and 
raised the cloth from the canvas. For several moments she stood before it 
transfixed with wonder, like the woodland nymph who first discovered her own 
likeness in the brook. Then a crimson blush spread over her face, and her head 
drooped with wondering embarrassment as she recognized the unmistakable fact 
that it was her own sweet face which was looking out at her from the canvas 
through those marvellous, those questioning blue eyes. Beneath the picture 
were the words, traced indistinctly with the artist’s brush, ‘‘ Be//a Donna.”’ 

The sudden noise of a squirrel darting over the step startled her from her 
reverie, and bounding down the path she took the nearest way home through 
the orchards, leaping over ‘the stone walls and darting through the tall grass like 
a frightened deer with the hunters in hot pursuit, never pausing to look behind 
her until she reached her own garden, where she dropped panting and breathless 
into the tall grass under the apple trees, to cry out all by herself her mingled 
self-reproach and pleasure. ‘‘ Bella Donna! Bella Donna!’’ she repeated 
again and again. ‘‘ What does it mean? Is it his name for me? and is it 
French for Bella Doane, I wonder?’’ 

‘¢ Bella Donna,—beautiful lady,’’ said the artist to himself as he re-entered 
the studio and stood again before the finished picture. But he turned the canvas 
suddenly and covered the easel, as the form of his handsome young cousin at 
this point darkened the doorway. 

‘¢ Well, Bond, how does the scenery pan out?’’ he began, as he threw him- 
self into a chair and lighted a cigar. 

‘‘ First-rate, Harry. When are you off for Saratoga? ’’ 

‘¢Qh, to-morrow, I suppose. I promised Grace on my word and honor I'd 
be there in time for her german. I’m getting pretty fond of this quiet old hole, 
though,—capital fishing up the lake. Shouldn’t wonder if I drifted ’round this 
way again. I say, Bond, why don’t you go on to Saratoga with me? Grace 
couldn’t say enough about it in her last letter. I tell you a girl with her capital 
isn’t to be jilted for nothing, and you know well enough you could have her for 
the asking. It’s high time for a roving old dabster like you to settle down for 
life. Now, you needn’t look at me. I’ma different subject. A fellow who has 
had more than he knows how to handle dropped unexpectedly out of his father’s 
pocket into his own can afford to drift about with the wind, and settle down or 
not, as he chooses ; and when I marry, it can be for good looks, talents, or dis- 
position, as the case may be, without respect to my lady’s income. Come, 
Bond, what do you say? Why won’t you come down with me and clinch the 
bargain ?”’ 

‘«¢T don’t happen to be in love with the young lady, my dear fellow,’ 
Waring, smiling quietly, as he removed the paint from his palette. 

«Qh, stuff and nonsense! You're too old a customer to talk of falling 
in love.”’ 

‘* Not quite, my boy. Be careful of your statements.’’ 

‘“You don’t mean it! By Jove! I believe you’re in earnest, old fellow. 
Who is she? ‘Tell me all about her. I agree to swap ‘secrets, for you may not 
believe me, but I’m in love myself.’’ 

‘‘Ah! That’s the way the wind blows? Well, Harry I’m glad to hear it, 
for it’s high time you stopped your wild-oat sowing. Give us an account of 
yourself.’’ 

‘‘Not until we hear from you, old boy. Say, where does she live? When 
did you meet her?’’ 

‘“‘H—m. On what do you base these inquiries?’’ 

‘‘Oh, come now. Don’t put on the innocent. You’ve made your con- 
cession, and you can’t wheedle me now. To tell the truth, Bond, I’m mightily 
glad for you, for I wouldn’t be in your lonesome old shoes for a fortune. Is it 
any one I know? Have I ever seen her? Say.’’ 


said 
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‘*Probably not. That depends on where you spent last week.’’ 

‘«Oh, I’ve been up to the head of the lake for the most part with the fellows. 
Why? You don’t mean to say she’s a native?”’ 

‘*T don’t mean to say anything; no.”’ 

‘* Well, show me her picture, Bond. I dare say you’ve got the whole thing 
on canvas under that cloth over there. Life-size, too, I’ll warrant,’’ ‘and the 
young fellow made a stride for the easel. 

‘Hold on, sir!’’ and Waring grasped him fiercely by the collar. ‘‘ Take 
care how you meddle with private property. If you’ll sit down and calm your- 
self, I'll give you something to quiet you,’’ and carelessly turning the leaves of 
his portfolio he drew out a charming little sketch of Bella in her sailor costume, 
her girlish figure outlined against the white sail of her boat. 

‘*Bond Waring!’’ and Harry started from his seat. ‘‘ Is that the girl you 
mean to marry?”’ 

‘«That is the girl I mean to marry, my boy, provided I am happy enough 
to raise the ghost of an inducement.”’ 

‘«Then, by Jupiter! it’s a case of coffee and pistols for two, for this is the 
identical girl I had reference to myself.’’ 

The two men faced each other in silence for a moment, and Waring paled 
a trifle as he replied, — 

‘« There is a mistake somewhere. You have been in this vicinity just one week, 
and according to your own statement have spent that time in fishing on the lake.”’ 

‘*And where do you suppose I’ve spent my evenings? In the village, of 
course, attending the hops and the parties which you persist in avoiding. Oh, 
you’re entirely behind the times. What with a solid week of moonlight sails, 
dances and drives, I’ve had a better chance to get acquainted with Miss Doane 
than you can possibly have had in a whole summer’s sparse acquaintance. I telk 
you she’s a rare one. She’d make the belles at Saratoga tear their hair. - Come, 
Bond, you know she wouldn’t have an old bachelor like you. Give me the first 
chance, won’t you?’’ 

Waring looked down at his companion from his superior height and a feel- 
ing of contempt, which amounted to a strong desire to knock the fellow down, 
crept over him. His good-nature got the better of him, however, and he seated 
himself calmly, with the mental comment, ‘‘ You poor, shallow, good-hearted 
rascal! It is impossible to be angry with you.’’ 

‘You see, Bond,’’ continued Harry, ‘‘I never was so struck with a girl in 
my life. She’d make a perfect rage at home. Mother and the girls have been 
teasing me to make up my mind to somebody these two years, and they’d just 
go wild over her. She hasn’t any property, to be sure, and no family to boast 
of, but she’s beautiful enough to be King Cophetua’s beggar maid, and I’ve just 
set my heart on her. I suppose, by all sense of honor, I ought to step out and 
give you the first proposal, but if I marry her at all, I want to take her to Sara- 
toga before the season is over, and as this is my last opportunity, why can’t you 
let me try my luck to-night? I stand as good a chance of being jilted as any 
one, and if I’m snubbed, why then I’ll just clear out and leave the track clear 
for you.”’ 

Waring surveyed his cousin calmly from head to foot. Was it probable 
that this sweet village flower who had so completely won his heart could with- 
stand the fascinations of this gay, handsome youth, with the rumors of his fortune: 
which were whispered in everybody’s ears? What had he, morose, unprepos- 
sessing old hermit that he was, to offer as a rival? Nothing but his love. He 
dared not take the risk. 

‘I fail to see by what sense of justice or honor a fortunate fellow like you 
can ask another to play into his hands in that wholesale manner. I’m not the 
magnanimous fellow you take me to be. ‘There’s too much at stake. _ I’ve lived 
without father, mother, or sister long enough for me to appreciate the value of 
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what it would be to have a home of my own. If I were simply charmed, and 
you were heartily in love, I can conceive of my making a sacrifice. But see 
here, Harry, you have met Miss Doane perhaps four times in your life; you are 
attracted by her as no one could fail to be. But I tell you that kind of love- 
sickness one can sleep off ina night. You are simply charmed by her pretty 
face, while ‘a 

‘¢And what are you, pray?’’ burst in Harry, angrily. ‘‘Confound it! 
Aren’t you charmed by her pretty face too? Just because I haven’t the faculty 
of daubing it on canvas is no sign I don’t enjoy good looks as well as you. You 
always said you couldn’t endure beauty that wasn’t natural. I’m satisfied with 
beauty that’s made up, if it’s well done. There are plenty of natural beauties 
around here. Why can’t you take one of them, if a model’s what you’ re after?’’ 

‘Are you out of your head?’’ said Waring, his self-possession fast giving 
way. ‘‘ What do you mean by your talk about natural beauty? Isn’t that just 
what I admire in her?’’ 

‘‘Natural beauty!’’ laughed Harry, scornfully. ‘‘Oh, you old blind 
dotard ! I begin to believe you are pretty far gone. Do you mean to say your 
observant eye hasn’t been able to see through one of her pretty artifices? Why 
quarter of the ladies in New York know how to produce that same kind of a 
wig, only she does seem to have had extra luck in the bleaching. That ravish- 
ing complexion, too! You call that natural? You can expect to produce that 
kind of pink and white with your paint-brush, or from a powder-box, but you 
don’t find it on the natural cuticle in these days. Those eyes, besides! another 
item. You think that nature ever made a pair as black and brilliant as those 
without the aid of a little dose of appropriate medicine now and then? Oh,, 
Bond! I wouldn’t have guessed that falling in love would ever make such a 
blind old idiot of you !”’ 

‘‘Thorne!’’ exclaimed Waring, starting up, this time thoroughly in 
earnest, ‘‘If you can convince me of the truth of ove of your slanderous state- 
ments by any tangible proof, I leave town without further notice, and cancel 
all claims in your favor.’’ 

‘¢ Christopher Columbus! I’ve gained a point now, haven’t I? Very well, 
Bond, I accept the challenge. I’m a good deal of a detective in my way, and 
I’ll have my proofs with me when I call on you again. This is worth stopping 
over another day for. I reckon the Friday express will bring me around in time 
for the german. Good-by, old fellow. I shall hold you to your promise.’’ 

The moon rose that night and looked down on a pretty picture through the 
woodbine and Virginia creeper which covered the old piazza of the Doane 
homestead. Bella, all in white, was perched upon the steps, under an arbor of 
plants which she had just been watering, while young Thorne, in his riding 
costume, stood beside her, stroking the mane of his restive pony. ‘‘So you will 
not ride with me to-night, Miss Doane?’’ he repeated. 

‘*No, Mr. Thorne. I told you I was housekeeper to-night. Mother is 
not well, and I cannot leave her.’’ 

‘* Then to-morrow may I call for you, at ten perhaps? This is my last 
Opportunity, you know.”’ 

‘<I do not know, now, of anything to prevent.’’ 

‘‘ The cool little creature!’’ he soliloquized, when he had talked for half 
an hour with his utmost vivacity, and received only the driest of responses, 
‘If it wasn’t for that miserable promise to Bond I could tell her something 
that would startle her a little, and perhaps raise a natural blush under that pretty 
pink coating. Well, I must plunge into business, though very likely it will cost 
me the case. May I have a flower ?’’ he asked aloud, reaching up to a towering 
fuchsia which drooped above her head. 

‘‘ Oh, certainly,’’ and she raised her sweet face. unsuspiciously at the very 
instant that he broke the stem, letting down a shower of drops upon her hair and 
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cheek. She cowered and laughed as she rubbed her wet cheek vigorously with 
her handherchief. 

** Well, that’s a failure,’’ he said to himself, as he surveyed the spotless 
linen in her hand. ‘‘ I’ve one experiment left, however.—You don’t seem like 
yourself to-night, Miss Doane, are you well?’’ he asked, a little later, as she 
shivered and drew her white shawl closer around her. 

**It seems to be growing chilly,’’ she said, “and my head aches badly. 
I think you will have to excuse me and let me go in.”’ 

Ah! here was his clew. He remembered hearing his bright-eyed sister 
freely complain of her belladonna headaches, and he ventured, modestly, ‘‘ Miss 
Doane, I wonder if you would be angry if I told you a certain fact out of my 
pure friendship for you. I’ve dabbled in medicine considerably, and I’ve 
sisters of my own to judge from. Would you let me guess the cause of these 
frequent headaches ?”’ 

‘*The cause of my headaches? Certainly ; I will not be angry, if you can 
only explain them.”’ 

‘* Well then, sincerely as I admire these beautiful eyes, they are too bright, 
they see too much,—and the cause is, perhaps—Jée//adonna.”’ 

She started from her seat at the sound of that word, and crimsoned pain- 
fully, all her thoughts turning to one burning remembrance. ‘‘ Forgive me,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ for guessing your secret. It shall be mine as well.’’ 

‘«Then,’’ she faltered, ‘‘ Mr. Waring does not know?”’ 

‘«T cannot be positive of that, Miss Doane.’ 

**Oh, oh! I Anew he would find it out,’’ she murmured, as she rune 
away and abruptly entered the house. 

** Wonder what the old fellow ’Il say to this,’’ chuckled Harry to himself 
the next morning as he drove up to the studio. ‘‘ Guess he didn’t reckon on 
such speedy evidence. But why the dickens she should care whether ‘ Mr. Waring”: 
knew or not, is more than I can see.”’ 

How are you, Bond ?’’ he began, as he burst into the room and dashed forth 
a more ardent than scrupulous account of his evening’s discoveries. 

‘*She acknowledged fair and square, Bond, that she used belladonna to 
make her eyes bright, so you see it’s all over with you. She’s promised to drive 
with me this morning, and ’twill be all settled, you see, before I leave town. 
I’m sorry to have stepped in your way like this, but she isn’t the kind of a wife 
for you, old fellow. You'll find some one else to suit you better. I must be 
off,—its nearly ten. What, you don’t mean to say you’ve begun to pack up 
already? Well, we shall probably meet again thissummer. You must be down 
to the wedding, sure pop. Good-by, if I don’t see you again,’’ and leaping 
into his phzeton he dashed off down the road in the gayest of good spirits. He 
stopped at the office for his mail on the way, and was considerably surprised to 
find in it a note from Bella Doane. He tore it open hastily and read the 
following words: 


‘« Mr. THORNE :—I shall be obliged to take back my agreement to ride with 
you this morning. But I would like to apologize to you for my rather uncivil 
behavior last night. I do not understand how you could have known that I had 
seen the picture, though I am sure such an unpardonable act deserved discovery. 
But I would like to say’that when I entered Mr. Waring’s studio that morning, 
it was out of simple, childish curiosity to see what he had been painting, and I 
had not the remotest thought of finding my picture there. I have been bitterly 
ashamed of myself for my presumption ever since, and would like to apologize 
to Mr. Waring. If he leaves town to-morrow with you, as I understand he 
intends doing, will you be so kind as to give him my message ? 

‘* Very sincerely, 
- * BELLA DOANE.”’ 
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While Harry stood gnawing his moustache over this ‘‘ confoundedly per- 
plexing letter,’’ Waring had taken his easel into the woods, and was preparing 
his canvas for a final sketch of his favorite corner of the lake. He traced his 
outlines with calm, deliberate strokes, though his blood was boiling with indig- 
nant rage, and his thoughts were divided between cursing himself for his folly 
in ever revealing his secret to anyone, and contempt for the worthless fellow 
who had stolen his treasure from him before his open eyes. Worn out at 
last with his unprofitable wrath, he fell to picturing the two as he imagined them 
at that moment, riding together by the river road, careless and happy in each 
other’s companionship, and a sense of bitter loneliness stole over him. He 
dropped his canvas upon the grass and buried his face in his hands. ‘‘ It is my 
fate,’’ he said. ‘‘I have accepted it all my life—why not now?’ Yet, as he 
sat there pondering with his eyes upon the ground, again and again would arise 
before him a picture which had grown so familiar to him through these summer 
months, of a slender, girlish figure coming up the path through the trees, calling 
to the birds as she passed, and swinging in her hand a dinner-pail which she 
carried to her father in the hay-field. 

How purposely he had planned these little meetings. How often he had 
stopped her to ask some fruitless question, and how like a lasting sunshine to 
him had been her modest smile, or the upward, questioning glance of her deep, 
thoughtful eyes! A summer dream,—the sweetest he had ever known. He 
would not be awakened. He raised his eyes and strained them down the path, 
with a longing desire to see again the flutter of a white dress among the trees. 
But no, the waving trees alone cast their shadows across the narrow moss-grown 
path. How he longed to take her little hand in his once more in friendly 
greeting! Ah, if he held that hand again, could he ever let it go? He buried 
his face again in his hands and dashed away too unexpected tears, strange 
visitors to those cold, gray eyes. 

‘‘Mr. Waring,”’ said a timid voice behind him, while a light hand touched 
his shoulder. He turned upon her with dazed inquiry. Could it be the object 
of his dream? or was it an angel sent from heaven to comfort him? 

Bella looked into his pale face wonderingly, and, as if she saw the hunger 
and longing in his eyes, her own eyes brimmed with tears. He took her hand 
instinctively in his. ‘‘ You are not riding with my cousin?’’ he asked. 

‘<‘No,’’ she answered, ‘‘ I am not riding with your cousin.”’ 

‘* You do not care for him?’”’ 

‘‘I care for him? Ihave known him just one week, and I do not like 
your cousin, Mr. Waring. But I was afraid he would not give you my message 
as I meant it, and so I have come to you myself.’’ Timidly she repeated her 
apology, wondering when she had finished, at his strange, absent expression. 

‘* Ah,’’ he said at last, a quiet smile lighting up his puzzled face. ‘‘ So this 
explains it all. And you have come to ask my pardon for that? Oh, my 
darling, it is I who should have asked forgiveness then for stealing that sweet 
face, and now for daring to ask for the original.’’ He hesitated, holding both 
her hands. 

‘<I forgive you,’’ she faltered, with downcast eyes, while a playful smile 
quivered upon her lips. 

He took her in his arms and drew her down upon his knee. ‘‘ There is a 
heaven upon earth for me, after all,’’ he said. 











THE YOKE OF HONOR. 
Translated and Adapted from the French of Madame de Navery. 
BY EMILY LENNOX. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE ARREST. 


Louis passed his hand over his eyes in extreme bewilderment as he 
saw by his bedside the grave faces of a magistrate, a commissioner, and several 
policemen. 

‘*What is the matter, Monsieur Suchet?’’ he inquired, sitting up in bed 
and addressing the magistrate, with whom he was slightly acquainted. 

The officer hesitated a moment. 

‘*T have a painful duty to perform,’’ he said, slowly. 

‘*What!’’ cried Louis, his thoughts reverting at once to his meeting with 
Claire. ‘‘ You do not suppose——’”’ 

The magistrate glanced quickly at the commissioner, with an expression 
that plainly said: ‘‘ He has committed himself at the very outset !’’ 

‘‘We suppose nothing, sir,’’ he said, coldly; ‘‘but justice demands an 
explanation. When a crime has been committed, it becomes imperative that 
the law should scrutinize the conscience of the suspected criminal.”’ 

**I do not understand you, sir.’’ 

‘* You will understand presently, M. de Lormeuil. Commissioner, stay 
here while the gentleman dresses. Let the gendarmes guard the doors while I 
question Benoit.’’ 

The old servant, as astonished as he was shocked to witness this uncere- 
monious invasion of his master’s apartments, seemed to have been nailed to his 
chair. They had surprised him in the midst of his morning task of putting the 
rooms in order. 

‘«My friend,’’ said the magistrate, softly, ‘‘you have been a long time in 
M. de Lormeuil’s service?’’ 

‘‘T have taken care of him since his birth,’’ Benoit replied with zealous 
warmth. 

‘A misguided affection might do him more harm than good,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Where justice is concerned, deceit is the worst policy, for it is soon 
discovered, and can only serve to compromise those whom we seek to save. It 
is best for you to tell me frankly all that you know of your master’s movements 
last evening.’’ 

“*What do you——?’”’ 

‘‘It is not your place to ask questions, Benoit. At what time did he come 
home ?”’ 

**At ten o’clock. He had been to dine with his uncle. That is all I 
know. He dismissed me as soon as he came in, and I went to bed.’’ 

‘‘H—m!’’ said the magistrate. ‘‘That was not his usual custom, was it? 
What reason did he give for such an action?’’ 

‘‘None; but he said he was going out.”’ 

‘*Ah? At what time did he leave the house? ’”’ 

** About eleven o’clock.”’ 

** And returned?”’ 

*‘About one, I think. I heard him come in, but, as he did not ring, I did 
not go down.”’ 

‘©You see?’’ said the magistrate to the registrar. 
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“‘Monsieur,’’ said Benoit, greatly disturbed at seeing his declarations 
written down by the clerk of the court with great care and precision, ‘‘ will you 
tell me what this means?’”’ 

‘Sign your declaration first. There. Very good. Iam sorry to say that 
M. Louis de Lormeuil is accused of having murdered his uncle, M. Lingard, 
the banker.’’ 

‘‘He a murderer! Is it possible, sir, that you can for one moment believe 
such a thing? He loved his uncle so dearly; he had just been dining at his 
house, and you think Oh, the very idea is not to be thought of!’’ 

‘* Nothing is impossible, my friend; I will examine your master. It would 
gratify me to find him innocent of this charge, but until his innocence is satis- 
factorily proven, I must proceed with all the severity of the law.’’ 

Benoit was forthwith committed to the custody of a gendarme while the 
magistrate returned to Louis’ bedroom. 

‘‘T think it is my duty to tell you,’’ he said, sternly, ‘‘that the evidence is 
strongly against you. But candor is always advantageous, and it will be to your 
interest to tell me the truth.’’ 

‘‘What truth, sir?’’ Louis asked, in a dazed way. ‘‘ Be so good as to 
explain yourself, please.’’ 

The magistrate’s eyes shone with an austere light through his blue spectacles. - 

‘You have already committed yourself,’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘in exclaiming 
‘What! You do not suppose I said nothing,—I accused you of nothing, 
yet such were your words! Fatal words! They will be your ruin!”’ 

‘«My words had a significance which was known only to myself,’’ Louis 
murmured, as he wondered whether at that moment Claire was bejng subjected 
to a similar examination. 

‘«Then explain them, if you please.’’ 

‘* Monsieur, I cannot.’’ 

‘‘Then I will. Yesterday at five o’clock you took dinner with your uncle, 








‘M. Lingard. At ten o’clock you returned home to give some orders, but par- 


ticularly to send Benoit to bed. You were imprudent enough, however, to tell 
him that you were going out. At eleven o’clock you returned to your uncle’s 
house 

‘‘It is false!’’ Louis interrupted. 

‘* Allow me to finish. You can defend yourself afterward. You entered 
your uncle’s house, not by the street, which at that hour was still lighted, but 
through an alley by the back gate, which you opened with a key.”’ 

The magistrate paused and looked narrowly at the face of the young man, 
which was deadly pale. 

‘‘From the wood-pile in the yard,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ you took an axe. Then, 
ascending the steps with the necessary keys in your hand, you entered the hall. 
For a long time you have been familiar with the interior of your uncle’s house. 
The office was on the right hand, and you opened the door. You knew where 
M. Lingard kept his bank-notes, and you wanted money. From the safe-drawer 
you took both gold and bills in large quantities. You were making your 
escape, satisfied no doubt with what you had done, when suddenly the old man 
appeared before you,—your benefactor, whose heir you were destined to be! 
You had only intended to get possession of a certain sum; you had not thought 
of assassination ; the axe had only been brought to assist in opening a refractory 
case. But, finding yourself detected, with no way of escape open, and with 
no intention of abandoning the: fruit of your crime, you dealt a heavy blow 
upon the head of M. Lingard, who 

‘Enough, sir!’’ cried Louis, with a gesture of horror. ‘‘ This is a horrible 
nightmare. My uncle iP 

‘‘Your uncle is dead—assassinated last night.”’ 

‘«¢ And it is I—I who am accused!”’ 

Vou. CXI.—13. 
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** Your own conduct has denounced you.”’ 

‘‘But, sir, 1am innocent! I swear it! Before God, I did not return to 
my uncle’s house last night. Oh, my poor uncle!”’ 

‘‘Where did you go, then?’”’ 

‘“*T cannot tell you.’’ 

‘** Confess then 

**[ have nothing to confess. How can I say that I murdered my uncle, 
when I did not? Oh, sir, I loved him and honored him as my father. Do you 
think that after twenty-five years of unremitting kindness and generosity on his 
part, I could be so base as to attempt a robbery of his safe? He was tender and 
affectionate beyond words, yet you credit me with his murder,—me, his nephew, 
his adopted son, who would sooner have died than touched a hair of his head in 
violence! Sir, look at me! Have you never seen an innocent man, that you 
so unjustly mistake me for a criminal ?’’ 

The earnestness with which Louis spoke was not without its effect upon the 
magistrate. 

‘*T would like to believe you, sir,’’ he said, less severely, ‘‘ but your words 
will not refute facts. All that I ask is very little. Give me a satisfactory 
account of your occupation during the hours from eleven to one last night. 
Explain the object you had in going out after your return at ten o’clock from 
M. Lingard’s house.’’ 

‘*T have already said, sir,’’ Louis replied, in the accents of despair; ‘‘I have 
already told you that such an account is impossible. I am innocent, and I 
hope to convince you of it; but to defend myself I scorn to resort to means 
which seem fo me dishonorable.”’ ° 

The magistrate saw that further pressure would avail nothing at present, 
and when the clerk had written down the questions and responses that had just 
been uttered, at a given sign the gendarmes took Louis into custody. 

He shuddered involuntarily, and shrank back, asking if a carriage might 
not be summoned. Upon the assent of the magistrate one of the officers went 
in search of one, and meanwhile Louis stood, looking with widely dilated 
eyes at the table on which Claire’s fan had been placed,—the beautiful mother- 
of-pearl fan which he had intended to keep as a last souvenir. 

Benoit was not permitted to approach him, but, kneeling at a distance, the 
aged servitor cried, amid tears and prayers,— 

‘‘Courage, Monsieur Louis! Your innocence will soon be established.’’ 

‘“‘T hope so, my friend,’’ the young man replied, with forced composure. 
‘‘Do not despair. Wait for me. I will certainly come back.”’ 

At that moment the rumbling of carriage-wheels was heard. Louis parted 
the curtains and perceived that an immense crowd had collected in the streets. 
He turned to the commissioner with an eloquent gesture and begged him to 
disperse the throng. 

It was done at his request, and Louis then entered the carriage attended by 
several officers. 

The commissioner had a frank, open face. He was not addicted to suspicion, 
and he saw at once that Louis had some secret motive for silence. He dis- 
cerned in the young man’s countenance and expression,—in the phrenological 
cast of his head,—that which was, to his mind, a complete negation of guilt. 
With keen penetration, he divined the existence of a complication which sealed 
Louis’ lips, and he looked at him with an expression of sympathy. ‘The young 
man understood him and smiled. 

‘*Sir,’’? the commissioner said, ‘‘I have been an officer for twenty years, 
and a philosopher for thirty. I began by studying law and medicine, and I 
ended by studying my fellow-men. I have sounded your mind, and I have 
found the clue which escaped the magistrate. It is—a woman!’’ 

Louis shrank back. 
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‘« And suppose it was?’’ he said, softly. ‘‘ But it is not,’’ he added, in the 
next breath. ‘‘ Would I have the right, sir, to defend myself by compromising 
the character of an innocent woman? No, sir! A Lormeuil died two hundred 
years ago rather than betray his mistress. And I—if I had been beloved, I 
should have followed his example.”’ 

The carriage rolled on, and at last they alighted in front of the jail. Louis’ 
name was registered on the books, and, after a respectful salutation, the com- 
missioner withdrew, leaving him in charge of a warden. 

This grim-visaged man took his keys and signed to Louis to follow him. 
He crossed a court and then passed through a small gate protected by a heavy 
iron grating. A long corridor stretched out before him, to the right of which 
he turned abruptly, opening the door of a dark and narrow cell. 

‘«There!’’ he said, laconically. 

Louis entered without a word. The next instant the grating swung to with 
a harsh click, the great iron key was turned in the lock, and the warden went 
away, whistling to himself in perfect content. 

At four o’clock the warden brought him a bowl of thin soup in which 
several bits of vegetables were swimming, and some pieces of black bread. 

Louis refused it, but not with a despondent air. During his solitude 
courage and hope had revived in his breast. He asked whether he might not 
write a letter to one of his friends. 

‘* All communication is forbidden you, 

‘¢Can I not confer with a lawyer?”’ 

‘Not till you have been examined a second time.”’ 

After this brief conversation the warden again retired. 

It was winter, and the darkest night reigned in Louis’ cell. Throwing 
himself on his bed without undressing, he lay listening to the dismal sounds that 
ever and anon were borne to his ears. 

First there were the heavy steps of the guards as they tramped their rounds, 
then the cry of ‘‘Sentinel, watch!’’ repeated every quarter of an hour, and 
then the inspection. 

It was ten o’clock when four persons entered his cell,—the magistrate, com- 
missioner, the under-jailer, and the chief warden. He was briefly commanded 
to follow them, and soon found himself in a carriage which conveyed him to an 
obscure and dirty street, and stopped at last before a small gate that was 
moist and moss-grown. ‘The under-jailer opened it and Louis found himself 
in a yard. 

‘‘M. Dubois, bring the axe,’’ said M. Suchet, and a moment after Louis 
was ushered into his uncle’s office. 

Nothing had been disturbed since the discovery of the crime. The open 
drawers of the safe bore witness to the robbery, and on the floor lay the stiffened 
corpse of the banker. 

‘*My uncle! oh, my dear uncle!’’ cried Louis, throwing himself on his 
knees beside the murdered man. ‘‘ What a horrible crime!’’ 

His emotions were so overpowering that he almost fainted. The magistrate 
whispered in the commissioner’s ear,— 

‘‘He quails! The confession will soon be forthcoming.”’ 

‘*Monsieur,’’ replied the commissioner, ‘‘a man of feeling might reason- 
ably show such signs of weakness at the sight of his murdered uncle.”’ 

The magistrate darted a suspicious glance at the commissioner, and, turning 
toward Louis, he said, sternly,— 

‘‘Do you persist in your denial ?”’ 

‘‘More than ever!’’ he replied, vehemently. ‘‘Oh, my uncle! If your 
dead lips could only speak in my defence!’’ 

The tears started from his eyes, and leaning against the safe, he gave way 
to overwhelming grief. 


”? 


was the response. 
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This was what is called in legal terms, ‘‘a confrontation ;’’ but it had 
proven nothing. 

An hour afterwards Louis found himself once more in his gloomy cell. 

This ghastly scene, enacted at the very hour when the murder had taken 
place, the sight of the bloody corpse, and the emotions which it excited, were 
calculated to disturb the strongest nerves. Louis was unable to sleep, and 
. through the dreary watches of the night he counted the hours which sounded 
from the clock of Notre Dame. 


CHAPTER VIII.—DISCOVERY. 


M. Sauvoix leaned forward in curious inquiry; Claire tried to regain her 
composure ; and Mademoiselle Adele glanced from her to the young lawyer as 
as though she suspected them of some criminal complicity. 

At this moment the door was burst open, and a cousin of M. Sauvoix’, 
Epiphane Langlois, entered the room, terribly excited. 

‘What is the matter, in heaven’s name, gentlemen?’’ cried the host. 

** You may well ask, cousin! M. Lingard was assassinated last night !”’ 

*¢ Sir ”’ began Xavier. 

‘¢ And I have just witnessed the arrest of his nephew.”’ 

Louis’ name died away on Claire’s lips. She turned as white as the lace at 
her neck, and sank back, faint as death. 

“Yes!” continued Epiphane, with great vehemence, ‘‘ that fine fellow, 
who was so much admired in society,—a courtier of the purest type, a graceful 
dancer, an epicure, in short, a gentleman of the most refined tastes,—has turned 
out to be a common felon, who has robbed and murdered his uncle! ”’ 

“You assert what has not yet been proven,’’ said Xavier, in a grave voice. 

‘*I simply report what is universally believed. My information is exact. 
The murder was committed last night, between ten o’clock and midnight.’’ 

‘“<It is false!’’ cried Claire, rising hastily, and speaking with energy and 
despair. ‘‘ It is false, I tell you! ”’ 

‘* My dear,’’ said M. Sauvoix, ‘‘calm yourself! Iam sure you are right. 
It ought to be false, at any rate. The thought is too horrible that we should at 
any time have associated with so base a criminal,—should have clasped the 
hand of a murderer! ’’ 

Mademoiselle Adele looked at Claire, and then at the unhappy husband, as 
though to say, ‘‘ This is the man whom she loves.’ 

“Do you know any of the particulars, M. Angles? ’’ she asked. 

‘No,’’ replied the lawyer. ‘‘I had an engagement with de Lormeuil at 
ten o’clock this morning, and, when I went to his house, I found it under 
guard. Upon inquiry, I was informed of what M. Langlois has just told you, 
and I hastened to bring you the news, though I am firmly convinced that he is 
not, that he cou/d not be guilty of such a crime !”’ 

** How do you know ?”’ inquired Langlois. 

««T have known him for ten years,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ and I could swear that 
a nobler heart than his never beat in a human breast. I am morally convinced 
of his innocence, though legal proofs are wanting. Louis has refused to give an 
account of his occupation. He is both right and wrong. But the truth will 
prevail! A voice will be raised in his defence, a witness wiil testify in court to 
his innocence, and he will be wholly cleared of this charge.’’ 

‘«‘ And if that voice were silent?’’ asked Robert Sauvoix, with a peculiar 
intonation. 

‘* My friend would be lost !’’ 

“‘Lost!’’ repeated Claire, in‘a voice that sounded like a distant echo. 

‘‘Undoubtedly,’’ said Epiphane. ‘‘ This de Lormeuil, who was set up as 
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a model, whom mothers longed to secure for their marriageable daughters, and 
who was a beau of the first water, will end his days on the scaffold !”’ 

‘¢ Excuse me, sir,’’ said Angles, sharply, ‘‘ but your raillery seems to me 
very ill-timed. If you doubt my friend’s honor, you must at least respect mine, 
and I consider any unwarranted attack upon him as a personal insult.’’ 

Claire could have gone down on her knees before Xavier for this generous 
speech, but her argus-eyed aunt compelled her to suppress all emotion. 

‘*M. Sauvoix,’’ Xavier said, rising, ‘‘ 1 hope the next time I see you to be 
able to tell you of my friend’s happy release.’’ 

Robert Sauvoix shook hands with him, but allowed him to depart without 
echoing his generous wish. 3 

‘« Epiphane,’’ Sauvoix said, ‘‘ your news has startled my wife. She js so 
very nervous! You must be more careful of how you mention such things in 
her presence.—We will excuse you, my dear,’’ he added, with a smile at Claire. 
My dear aunt, see her to her room, and make her lie down; I would call her 
mother, if I were you.”’ 

‘Tt is nothing,’’ Claire said, hastily, ‘‘ only a momentary weakness occa- 
sioned by the shock. Do not disturb mamma, Aunt Adele.’’ 

‘You had better come,’’ mademoiselle said, in a low tone that was plainly 
a command, and the unhappy woman followed her. 

Claire ran up-stairs to her room and asked for her child. Her aunt did not 
reply, and, when she would have gone in search of the baby, she was forcibly 
detained by the firm grasp of a bony hand. 

‘¢ Am I then to be a prisoner here?’’ she asked, passionately. 

‘©All culprits must be confined,’’ replied the cruel woman. 

Claire made no rejoinder to this, but, throwing herself upon a divan, she 
buried her face in the cushions. : 

Her mind was a prey to horrible emotions. She understood and appreci- 
ated the fact that Louis’ discretion in saving her honor must inevitably cost him 
his own. Ever and anon these words recurred to her: ‘‘ If I confess that he 
was with me at the time when the murder was committed, his life will be saved. 
I will do it!’’ she said to herself. ‘‘He shall not sacrifice himself for 
me,—poor, weak woman that I am, without the power of being faithful either to 
duty or to love! That confession will be my ruin; but no matter. The more 
I am despised by the world, the more constant will be Louis’ love for one who 
will have no other friend to turn to. I will brave my husband as I brave society. 
I will speak ; yes, I will speak!’’ 

She rose, put on her wraps, and would have left the room, but Mlle. Adele 
said, laconically, ‘‘ Wait for your husband.”’ 

Claire knew what this meant, and began at once to remove her cloak. . She 
seated herself at her escritoire, and began to write a letter addressed to the 
attorney-general. 

‘* At least,’’ she said, ‘‘I will be allowed to send this.’’ 

‘*It will be submitted first to M. Sauvoix,’’ was the reply, at which Claire 
lighted a taper and burnt what she had written in its flame. 

At the end of two hours, during which it seemed to her that she was going 
mad, the door of her room opened, and admitted her father and mother, M. and 
Madame Aurenard. 

This meeting wore too much the aspect of a family tribunal not to 
terrify Claire, who for eighteen years had lived in dread of her austere and 
unnatural mother ; but she gave no sign. 

Her husband entered the room after her parents. 

‘« Madame,”’ said Robert Sauvoix, addressing his mother-in-law, ‘‘ 1 had 
yesterday unmistakable proof of an infidelity which I have long suspected. 
Your daughter spent two hours with her lover last night. If I choose, I could 
drag her into court, take her child from her, drive her from under this roof, and 
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the law would justify me. No one would dare to defend her perfidy. But she 
bears my name, that of her child, the innocent victim of her crime, and I do 
not choose to place a stigma upon the daughter of Madame Sauvoix. Do not 
disturb yourself. I shall not even condemn her to a convent. She has dishon- 
ored this house, but she shall remove the stain from its threshold. As she has 
been a guilty wife, she shall become hereafter submissive, faithful, and devoted. 
As she has been forgetful of her maternal duties, she shall think only of the 
means whereby her fault can be expiated. She is young, and therefore I hope 
to see her walking once more in the path of virtue. I only beg that Mlle. Adele 
will assist me. In such a case, there is need of a blameless woman’s espionage. 
If her aunt will accept this mission, I will ask no more. The past shall be 
buried in oblivion.’ 

** My dear son,’’ said Madame Aurenard, ‘‘ your conduct is noble and 
generous beyond her deserts.’’ 

Mlle. Adele understood perfectly what this affected magnanimity meant. 
She saw the terrible punishment that was reserved for Claire, and approved 
of it. 

‘¢ The affair shall be kept quiet,’’ she said, simply. 

** Madame,”’ said the unnatural mother, addressing herself to Claire, ‘‘ you 
are no longer daughter of mine, and till the day when your husband can prove 
to me your repentence, and your desire to atone for this sinful conduct, which 
fills me with horror too deep for words, I forbid you to call me by the name of 
mother! ’’ 

*©Oh, you are cruel, cruel!’’ cried Claire, bursting into tears, and then 
throwing herself on her knees before Madame Aurenard in a passion of grief. 
** Listen to me, mother! Ihave been so unhappy! I have struggled so long,— 
not before I fell; for that I have never done, but before taking a step which 
would lead tg such fatal consequences. I was all alone in the world,—you 
know my father never concerned himself about me, except to pay my expenses ; 
and you, mother, if you loved me, you failed to understand me. Oh, what 
have I not suffered? How often have I prayed and wept! Ah, sir,’’ she con- 
tinued, turning toward her husband, ‘‘I do not accuse you; but has not your 
neglect left me entirely exposed to the seduction of the world and of love? 
While you were adding to your wealth, did you never think what ravages these 
chilled and broken dreams make in a woman’s soul? Did you not think, while 
you were treating me as a piece of household furniture, that another might make 
me his happiness, his idol, his glory? You accuse, judge, condemn me! Have 
you kept your promise to love and cherish me? No! andI? Ihave given my 
heart its liberty. I acknowledge it. But that I have brought shame and infamy 
upon your house,I deny. It is false! My love has never been responsible for 
any other crime than its own existence. My Aunt Adele is not less culpable in 
this respect than I am.”’ 

M. Sauvoix closed his wife’s lips with his hand. ‘‘Enough!”’ he said. 
‘* Enough of falsehoods and duplicity ; of audacity and shamelessness !_ Madame, 
she has acknowledged it; Mademoiselle, judge now whether you can accept 
the proposal I make you—of remaining here as the guardian of your niece and 
my honor. Monsieur Aurenard, you are a man, a husband, and a father. You 
must acquit me of severity towards your daughter.” 

The old gentleman silently clasped the hand of his son-in-law. 

‘What you propose, is admirable,’’ said Claire’s unforgiving mother. 
‘« Adele, this is a sacred trust that Robert would repose in you.”’ 

**T accept it,’’ Mademoiselle said, promptly. 

‘‘ Madame,’’ murmured M. Sauvoix, bowing before his wretched wife, who 
had hid her face in the folds of her dress and under the waves of her beautiful 
hair, ‘‘ one word, and he, you, your child,—all will be lost! ”’ 
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CHAPTER I[X.—AN ALIBI. 


Claire’s mother and father left the room without vouchsafing a word to her. 
Mlle. Adele established herself in the window-seat and began to read a religious 
book. Claire herself still knelt upon the floor, striving in vain to compose 
herself. 

‘¢Sir,’’ she said to her husband when he returned, after seeing M. and 
Mme. Aurenard out, ‘‘I would like to speak to you.”’ 

‘This evening,’ he replied, and after every one had retired that night, he 
entered her room alone. 

‘* Madame,”’ he said, coldly, ‘‘ you know the logic of an outraged husband. 
I learned this morning the name of your lover.’ 

‘¢ Protestations of innocence will find me as incredulous as prayers will find 
me implacable. You said this morning that I had never been to you a tender 
husband, but you will find, madame, that I can be a stern master. I know the 
man to whom you have given your fan as a love-token, and, believe me, I have 
determined the gossiping world shall not possess the same knowledge. I do not 
intend that a legal separation shall furnish society with choice bits of scandal 
any more than I “intend to let the lawyers eat up our private fortune. I have 
more regard for the welfare of my daughter, madame, though you seem to have 
forgotten her entirely.”’ 

*« It is false, monsieur! ’’ shé cried, passionately. ‘<T have loved my child 
with all the devotion of which a mother is capable.’ 

M. Sauvoix smiled sarcastically. 

‘* Allow me to proceed,’’ he said, with perfect calmness. ‘‘ While you were 
with M. de Lormeuil last night—where I cannot say—a murder was committed 
in his uncle’s house. It suits me that your lover should be accused of it and 
convicted. No crime should remain unpunished, madame. But to obtain 
satisfaction from those who wound family honor there is, in ordinary cases, no 
means but the duel or the police court. God has concerned Himself with my 
vengeance! An alibi would save your lover, but that alibi will not be proven, 
for you, madame, will hold your peace! ”’ 

‘“Never!’’ Claire cried, vehemently. ‘‘ Never, M. Sauvoix!?’ 

‘You will be silent,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ because the servants, bribed by me, 
will testify that you left the house at ten o’clock to go to your mother’s, as you 
yourself declared. You will be silent because you will have neither the oppor- 
tunity nor the means of enlightening those who have the conduct of this case, 
and because vengeance shall be mine! Madame, I shall not bring action 
against you for adultery; but M. de Lormeuil shall answer on the scaffold for 
the murder of his uncle!’”’ | 

‘‘Wretch!’’ interrupted Claire. ‘Do not think you can bribe me, at any 
cost to bring about the condemnation of a man who is dear to me, and whose 
misfortune—of which I am the unhappy cause—only renders him the more 
precious to my heart. I have sounded the depth of the abyss into which I have 
fallen, The despair which I feel can no longer be augmented. I will never 
see him whom you choose to call my lover, but I will not be his ruin. Do not 
believe it. Do not hope for it.’ 

‘* Your father—your mother, disowns you. If I cast you off, what will 
become of you?”’ 

‘‘What will become of me?’’ she said, proudly. ‘I will work, if 
necessary. I will even beg, but I w2// mot betray Louis de Lormeuil!”’ 

‘‘And you will go to him, no doubt. No, madame. You will stay here, 
Isay. M. de Lormeuil may not be executed, but only sent to the galleys. 
After that you shall be free,—free to follow him, if you choose.’’ 
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‘*To follow him after such a betrayal !”’ 

‘“If he loves you he will prefer your honor to his life.’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ she moaned. 

‘* Reflect awhile,’’ he said, briefly, and then, turning on his heel, he left 
her, the prey of a mortal agony. 

Twenty times she attempted to open the window and precipitate herself 
into the street ; but neither the door nor the window yielded to her hand. 

In the morning her overtaxed system gave way to fever, and her delirious 
utterances were ever coupled with the name of Louis. 

Mlle. Adele and M. Sauvoix were the only persons who approached her 
bedside. The physician visited her only in the presence of her husband. He 
said that her illness would be very protracted, and that only the tenderest care 
would suffice to save her life. 

, Xavier Angles came several times to see her. He was told that madame 
was sick and unable to receive visitors. Not even the servants were permitted 
to cross the threshold of Claire’s room. 

Every one was talking meanwhile of M_ Sauvoix’s devotion to his wife. 
Claire asked for a confessor, and Mlle. Ad<.e was delighted at what she con- 
sidered a sign of repentance. But M. Sauvoix objected to her seeing one in her 
present delicate health. He said that when she was able she should go to the 
church. 

For three long months the unhappy woman remained in her room under 
the surveillance of her husband and her aunt, whose presence was continued 
torture. They refused to tell her anything of what was going on in the world, 
and when Claire begged ,her husband to answer her questions, he said, 
coldly,— 

‘*On the day when M. de Lormeuil is condemned, you will be pardoned, 
your mother and father will once more receive you as their daughter. If you 
try to balk my vengeance, all will be lost to you. If he were to be acquitted 
he would have nothing to fear from my hands. If he is condemned, I shall 
subject him to an awful punishment for a crime that he has not committed, it is 
true, but in order to see him expiate another crime for which I do not choose 
to publicly arraign him.’’ 

‘‘Monsieur,’’ Claire repeated, ‘‘ it is I who ought to die, I who am guilty, 
and who will.never more know peace and happiness in this world.”’ 

She had been so long and so very ill that she had lost all account of the 
time that had elapsed since the terrible morning of the arrest till the day of her 
convalescence. 

‘*T don’t know what day of the month it is,’’ she said, in alarm. 

‘‘The 13th of February,’’ her husband answered. 

‘*Three months!’’ she cried. 

‘<The session of the Assizes will open next week,’’ M. Sauvoix said, coldly. 


? 


CHAPTER X.—MONSIEUR ANGLES. 


After his second examination, Louis de Lormeuil was transferred to another 
ward in the prison, where he occupied a comparatively comfortable room and 
was supplied with books and paper for use at will. 

Benoit obtained permission to visit him every day, and several of his friends 
came to see him, but Xavier Angles was not among them. _ It was not, however, 
from any lack of interest that the young lawyer refrained from going often to 
confer with Louis. He knew that there was a better way to advance his friend’s 
interest, and to that he applied himself. 

But one evening he received a note from Louis, asking him to come to the 
prison as soon as possible. 
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‘«To-morrow,’’ Xavier replied to the messenger who brought it, and then 
turned with inspired zeal to the consideration of the case before him. 

His study was littered with documents and legal references. The under- 
taking he had in view would have terrified many a man of genius and courage ; 
but Xavier’s dauntless spirit did not quail. 

‘‘Eight o’clock,’’ he said, glancing at the alabaster horologe that stood on 
the mantel. ‘‘I shall not get to bed to-night.”’ 

With feverish haste he ran over the bundle of papers marked, “‘ The 
Lormeuil Case.’ 

‘It will be a duel,’’ he said, ‘‘ between the attorney-general and myself,— 
a combat which both of us cannot survive! If Louis were only my client, I 
would acquit myself in doing all in my power; but he is my friend! I must 
save him, and save him with my own might, for the silence of this woman who 
pretended that she loved him, takes away his only chance of defence. I am not 
even permitted to speak to her. Ah, if I could do that, perhaps I might move 
her. But her husband has taken care to render that impossible, and I dare not 
write, for my letters would fall into his hands. What can one do when the 
accused does nothing but deny his guilt, without furnishing a single proof of 
his innocence ?”’ 

Xavier rose and began pacing his study, with a face that was knit with 
anxious thought. 

‘<The bench is unfriendly to me, besides,’’ he continued, desparingly ; ‘it 
cannot forgive my past triumphs. Jealousy, ambition, revenge,—all the petty 
passions of narrow minds seek to envelop us, and weave about.us a fatal snare 
from which it will be impossible to escape. Poor Louis! And I know that at 
this very moment, instead of concerning himself about the progress of the case, 
he is dreaming of Claire, or perhaps writing to her. Sublime trust which, un- 
happily, to-morrow is destined to destroy! I cannot work miracles. I have 
done all in my power. The charges are overwhelming, and I am reduced to 
the most meagre defence. But I must see what has become of M. Lingard’s 
old servant, Xit.’’ 

Xavier then wrote a letter to the mayor of Vitre, inquiring for the where- 
abouts of Xit Huron, who resided in the suburbs of that city. 

During the balance of the night he worked like a slave, and when his valet 
entered the study in the morning, he was still seated at his desk with his head 
buried in his hands, plunged in deep thought. 

Justin handed him a letter, addressed in a delicate hand, and Xavier 
opened it eagerly. It read as follows,— 

‘*Monsieur, you are not the only friend of Louis de Lormeuil, but upon 
you will rest the responsibility of his defence. Though unable to render you 
practical assistance, there is a woman who has made the most ardent vows to 
heaven for your success. She will do all that lies in her power to help you; 
but do not speak of this to M. de Lormeuil, I beg you. Only believe that there 
is one whose whole soul is wrapped in your cause.’’ 

‘¢ This letter is not from Mme. Sauvoix,’’ said Xavier, in perplexity. ‘‘She 
would not write in so ambiguous a fashion, The style, the writing, the seal, 
the perfume all seem to suggest that the author is very young. There. is some- 
thing singularly fresh and innocent about it, and there are tear-stains on the 
paper. She is right. I will not speak of this to Louis. His heart 1s filled with 
Claire’s image, and this tender devotion would meet but a cold response. A 
moment ago I was almost in despair ; but these simple words have imspired me 
with new hope. I will not be easily thrown, M. de Kerouet !”’ 

Xavier put the letter in a httle sandal-wood box, and went out, directing 
his steps towards the Faubourg de Fougeres. 

When the warden came to say to Louis, ‘‘M. Angles wishes to see you,” 
the young man replied, ‘‘I was expecting him.”’ 
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The two friends clasped hands in silence, and for a moment neither 
spoke. 

‘«Thanks,’’ Louis said, finally. ‘I counted on you. You, Xavier, must 
defend me single-handed. I understand the position, my friend. If you fail 
to work what-would really be a miracle, I am lost,—unless I choose to speak, 
and that I will never do,—that would render me criminal in point of fact.’ 

‘* My friend,’’ replied the lawyer, ‘‘ let me tell you a story. When Mary 
Stuart left France after the death of the king and went to Scotland, a young 
man, who was a poet and a nobleman, followed her. His name was Chatelard. 
He was handsome, gallant, accomplished, and he loved the beautiful foreigner 
with a love that amounted to madness. She knew it, and more than once she 
had smiled on him. But so long as she was moving amid the splendor of the 
French court, he kept his passion in abeyance. Only when he saw her isolated 
and forsaken, the victim of intrigues and ambition, did he venture to betray 
himself. One evening he knelt at her feet and confessed hislove. The queen’s 
tears fell upon his handsome head, and intoxicated by her beauty, he fancied 
that she meant ail that he would have had her mean. He concealed himself 
one night in her room, but was discovered by her servants. He was threatened 
with awful punishment, but he only said: ‘If she had been alone, would she 
have shown so much displeasure?’ A week later, thinking that he had taken 
all necessary precautions, he made a second fool-hardy attempt. Fate was 
against him. He was again discovered. ‘The queen gave him into the hands 
of the guards and he was condemned to death. Mary Stuart loved him after a 
fashion, but not enough to save his life at the expense of her honor. ‘The fol- 
lowing day he was executed, and, standing upon the scaffold, his last words 
were: ‘Farewell, most beautiful and most cruel of queens!’ Mary Stuart 
wept, but that was all. My friend, you are another Chatelard who has found 
his Queen of Scots.’’ 

‘«Spare me!’’ cried Louis. ‘‘ This gloomy narrative is like a prophecy.’’ 

‘*No. It is only a warning.”’ 

‘You believe that Claire 24 

‘‘T know it! The day of your arrest, I went at once to her house, for I 
knew that she alone had the power of proving an alibi. But, as fate willed it, 
M. Sauvoix’s cousin burst in upon us before I could say a word, and blurted 
out the truth without ceremony. Her face was a picture of mortal anguish. 
She uttered a single exclamation which betrayed all. I saw at a glance that her 
husband and Mademoiselle Adele would combat with fiendish zeal any pur- 
pose she might have of saving you, and her own feeble will is not sufficient to 
surmount theirs.”’ 

‘* Be it so,’’ said Louis, calmly. ‘‘I had determined to give her up for- 
ever. I have lost my happiness, Xavier. What is there for me to live for ?’’ 

‘¢ You are infatuated !’’ cried the lawyer. ‘‘ Do you think this woman is 
worth the sacrifice of a life like yours? Do you call it love that suffers her to 
witness your death sooner than sacrifice her reputation? No. She does not 
love you! She is not worthy of you! Do not seek to defend her. A gener- 
ous soul would have come to you without delay,—would have braved a husband’s 
wrath and the shame of public ignominy, for the sakeof crying before the 
world: ‘He is innocent!’ But she abandons you, like another Mary Queen 
of Scots, at the same time that another woman,—unknown, but worthy of you, 
I could swear,—allies herself with me in the cause of your defence.”’ 

Louis was silent. 

‘‘T swear to put my life and all my ability at disposal,’’ said Xavier, 
warmly ; ‘‘ but I cannot do anything further if you persist in withholding the 
truth,—if you refuse me arms against my adversaries ! ’’ 

‘«T have none to give you, Xavier,’’ he replied.. ‘‘ They are locked in my 
breast, and honor has the key!’”’ 
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‘You have done nothing, I suppose? Made no points or memoranda? 
Is there anything you want ?’”’ 

‘*Send me Homer and Dante and Beranger. That is all.’’ 

He smiled sadly, but his lips trembled, and, with a sudden gesture, he 
seized Xavier’s hand, hiding his head on his shoulder. 

‘<I will see her no more!’ he cried, shaken with this one terrible thought. 

‘‘ You are a madman,’’ said Xavier, softly; ‘‘but I honor you. Do not 
despair, Louis. I and your unknown friend will watch over you.”’ 


CHAPTER XI.—BEFORE THE TRIAL. 


Following the advice of M. Angles, Benoit had left the apartments in the 
Rue de la Monnaie, and occupied an humble lodging in the vicinity of the 
prison. He executed with devoted zeal whatever missions were entrusted to 
him, going even to the suburbs of Vitre in search of M. Lingard’s old servant, 
of whom the mayor had been unable to obtain any account. 

Xavier bade the devoted old man not to despair, but he was far from taking 
that counsel himself. 

Three months had passed away since Louis’ arrest, and he had received no 
further communication from his mysterious ally. He thought that she must 
have abandoned the cause as hopeless. 

On the night that preceded the opening of the trial, he felt so weak and dis- 
pirited that it seemed to him impossible that he could undertake the defence on 
the morrow. He went to Madame de Flagy in search of the courage he had lost. 

For two years he had loved her with an all-absorbing passion. They had 
met by chance in the church of Saint-Sauveur, and Xavier had fallen in love 
with her at sight. She was very beautiful, and her widow’s weeds only served 
to enhance her loveliness. He had contrived to meet her afterward, and had 
at once laid siege to her heart, which surrendered completely before the fire of 
his passion and eloquence. 

When the young lawyer entered Gabrielle’s little parlor, she was seated by 
a table, finishing a bit of embroidery. 

‘« This is a cravat for you,’’ she said. ‘‘I made it all myself, and it will 
bring you good-luck. You must wear it to-morrow. Remember that I will be 
there, Xavier, and that upon the issue will depend 4 

“+ What?*’ 

‘« My hand,”’ she replied, as she allowed him to cover it with kisses. 

‘* Darling,’’ he murmured, ‘‘ you must not say that. I am powerless. No 
one can save my friend x 

** But you!’’ she cried. 

** No, dear. No one but a woman.’’ 

‘Women can do whatever they will, I know.’’ 

Just then Benoit, sent by Justin, brought the lawyer a letter. It was 
written hastily, and by a hand that trembled. Xavier handed it to Gabrielle. 

‘* Strange !’’ she exclaimed, as she read it. 

‘<It is the second that I have received.’’ 

“It is pretty writing,’’ she resumed. ‘‘It is evidently from a lady of 
refinement. The wax is perfumed, and sealed with the design of a butter-fly,— 
the emblem of immortality.”’ 

‘*Tt.is from a lady, I am sure.”’ 

‘* Let us examine it more carefully. Perhaps we can learn more.”’ 

‘Tt is brief.”’ 

‘I do not refer to the style. Look at the writing. It has a character of 
its own. The woman who wrote this letter is certainly of a nobler nature than 
she for whom he is sacrificing himself.’’ 
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‘* Gabrielle !’’ 

‘** Read it again.’’ 

Xavier obeyed. 

‘« Monsieur,”’ the letter ran, ‘after many prayers and supplications, by 
which I hoped to move Heaven to pity, I find only despair in my heart, and 
when I think of your client I am overcome with terror. ‘To-morrow I will be 
there ; I will hear you. Be worthy of yourself and the cause you defend !’’ 

**T would like to have written that letter!’’ cried Gabrielle. ‘If ever I 
know this woman’s name, she shall be my friend. Oh, Xavier! you will not 
forget that to-morrow, in the midst of the curious crowd, there will be two 
women who will listen with passionate concern,—I for you, and she for him! 
Will you suffer a defeat? ”’ 

**No, Gabrielle, no! Not if human power can avert it. You are my 
courage, my genius, my inspiration. Oh, if I could only pass my life in your 
presence, and live for you alone !”’ 

*¢That would be selfishness, Xavier. You have been gifted by Nature. 
God and the world will demand an account of your talents. You must defend 
the innocent, the helpless, the oppressed. You must put your eloquence in the 
balance against fraud, animosity, calumny, avarice. ‘That is your destiny.” 

**« My destiny! ’’ he replied. ‘* I would willingly exchange it for a life of 
solitude and seclusion with you, Gabrielle! How much better it would be for 
me to devote myself to you alone than to wear myself out in a vain struggle 
such as this, only to see myself defeated, silenced, overthrown by the eloquence 
of M. de Kerouet ?”’ 

** Defeated! You?’’ 

s'Ves, FY" 

*‘Tt must not be. See! This is for you.”’ 

She crossed the room and returned with a wreath of laurel in her hand. 
Placing it on his head, she cried, in a loving transport,— 

‘¢ Xavier, you must win it.» It becomes you so well !”’ 

Her words and action fired the soul of the young lawyer with fresh courage. 
In the name of love, friendship, and justice he felt that he must conquer on the 
morrow. 

Meanwhile, Louis, as calm as though he were preparing for some felicitous 
occasion, astonished the warden by his utter indifference to the progress of the 
case. 

Benoit was with him on this last night before the trial. 

‘« My friend,’’ Louis said, quietly, ‘‘ do not be so distressed on my account. 
He whose conscience is clear is not afraid of judges. If they err, they must 
answer for it to God.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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A CUP OF COLD WATER. 
BY MRS. SARAH MARSHALL HAYDEN. 


‘Man imagines that he directs his life, that he governs his actions, 
when in fact his existence is irresistibly controlled by his destiny.” 


* Ye did it unto Me.”’ 







ARIA, as usual, was dipping into metaphysics,—her 
mind having that bias. It was deep water for so 
. light a craft, but of this she was not conscious. 
“ To the three cousins grouped about her she was 

saying that there is no greater fallacy than that our 

lives are moulded into form by our own voluntary 
acts,—in a word, that much as we may seem to be masters 
of the situation the interposition of an unsuspected agency,— 
oftentimes in a form the most insignificant,—which scatters 
to the winds our best laid, most wisely and vigorously pros- 
ecuted plans, proves conclusively that we are not. Sadie 
evidently was much impressed, for she promptly furnished 
an illustration in point. That it came from the realms of 
romance was natural, since her young heart was just now 
experiencing the first, delicious fluttering of love’s sweet 
touch. Her mother’s future, she said, had been decided, 
not by her own will but in opposition to it, by so trivial a 
matter as her having passed from one room to the next. The incident was, that 
not being in the mood, she declined to see some visitors. However, when urged 
to do so she reluctantly consented, when again, at the last moment, with her 
hand resting on the door-knob, her unwillingness returned in force. A stronger 
appeal induced her to turn it and enter, all unconscious that her destiny hung 
suspended over the simple act. There was a stranger with their guests,—who 
was hastening-to a distant home, and chafing under this brief detention,—who 
became the means of changing the current of her life to an opposite course from 
that to which it was steadily tending a moment before. Maria’s converts 
multiplied, for Augustus also expressed corresponding sentiments, whereupon 
Melicent, who had listened with indifference, now rose impatiently, and turn- 
ing on him an ‘‘ e¢ tu, Brute’’ look, as if better things might have been expected 
of him, said,—, 

‘Ts it possible that you can for one moiment seriously regard life asa 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ with an impish Puck ever at work unsettling plans, 
whether wise or otherwise ?’’ and then, with a light laugh, she added: ‘‘My! 

‘what fools these mortals be,’ ’? and passed out-doors to more congenial 
companionship. 

Augustus soon followed. He was never known to remain long away when 
it was possible to be near her. Spread out before them there was a river of 
magnificent width, with many graceful curves and bends, one of which in the 
distance, of grand sweep, gave it the appearance of a lake. Forest trees 
margined the shore ; the foliage dashed here and there with faint flushes of color 
told of the coming splendor of autumn. But for a passing breeze which, 
stooping to kiss the fair bosom of the river, caused a momentary thrill, or 
floating upward, half-waked the slumbering leaves, the drowsy repose of the 
waning summer was absolute. Turning to him, her face all aglow with admira- 
tion, she said she had just thought of another blessing which would result to her 
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from their marriage,—that as he was permanently located in Shawanoe, this 
scene, which had been a delight from her earliest memory, would remain a 
feast of joy through life. Kissing her, he laughing replied,— 

** Milly, your humility is as touching as Uriah Heep’s. ‘Small favors 
thankfully received,’ are they? Allow me to say if you had ever seen the 
Hudson these ecstacies over our tame, featureless river would be impossible.’’ 

Milly was skeptical. The scenery of her native river must ever remain 
unsurpassed in her regards; nor could any circumstances arise which would 
induce her willingly to exchange it for the other more noted one. 

‘But you have not even seen this at its best,’’ said he; ‘‘ there is a mag- 
nificent view from the hills below town which adds many miles to its length and 
very largely to its picturesque charms. You must have that pleasure. Let us 
make up a party and go this afternoon. The sooner the better now, as at any 
time the fall rains may set in and make the roads unfit.”’ 

Maria and Sadie, who now joined them, were in rapturous accord ; but to 
the surprise of all, Milly, who was fond of horseback riding, an enthusiast in 
regard to scenery, and who was never known to bar the way to another’s enjoy- 
ment, did not at all enter into the spirit of the affair, and proposed Louisa 
Proctor as a substitute. The handsome face of her lover darkened, on seeing 
which Sadie said, in a vexed tone,— 

‘« That settles it. Of course Gus isn’t going without you, and we can’t go 
without him as a guide.”’ 

That indeed settled it, for Milly’s unselfish nature could not withstand such 
an appeal. The gay cavalcade rode leisurely along the river-road for a mile, 
passing at this point a cluster of log-houses, the most pretentious one having a 
sign swinging before it which, in letters of unique design, contained the hos- 
pitable offer of ‘‘ Entertainment for Man and Beast.” Many jests were indulged 
in as to the mefits of a caravansary of this peculiar character; then the road 
plunged into a forest so dense that despite the great heat which had prevailed 
for months past the soil on either side as far as the eye could penetrate was in a 
miry condition, presenting altogether so dirty and uncomfortable an appearance, 
that Maria exclaimed, — 

‘¢ What a luxury to this ground a good sun-bath would be,—an experience 
it certainly has not had for some centuries.”’ 

Ascending the hill to its brow a lovely panorama greeted them—embracing 
the scene already familiar, with a stretch to the southward of equal length, in 
which the river in its windings, hidden ever and anon by intervening hills, 
flashed out into a succession of brilliant lakelets that seemed to repose on the 
tops of the distant trees. Augustus was overwhelmed with thanks, and to the 
inquiry how he chanced on this charming discovery, he replied that there was 
scarcely a foot of territory for miles around that was not known to him. Milly 
regarded him admiringly, seeing in this love for the beautiful, as she supposed 
it to be, another proof of his superiority over his companions, while the impell- 
ing cause of these lengthy rides and walks was in reality fits of unrest accom- 
panied by moody depression which could only be worked off in this way. A 
vivid flash, and the distant roar of thunder called their attention to the rapid 
approach of a heavy cloud. 

‘‘To your tents, O Israel!’’ shouted Augustus ; ‘‘we must ride for life ; 
that cloud indicates furious wind and drenching rain. We may reach home 
before it bursts on us, but I fear not.’’ 

Their progress down the hill-side was at a dangerous pace, and was even 
more so in the twilight gloom of the forest amid crashing limbs, up-torn trees, 
and the wild play of the elements. To their great relief they escaped its fear- 
ful environment without injury; and with increasing speed were rejoiced to 
take shelter, just as the great drops began to fall, in the humble wayside tavern 
which had so recently been an object 9f ridicule to them. The rain came down 
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in the heavy sheets peculiar to summer storms, and indicated a stay there of 
indefinite duration. ‘The young ladies divested themselves of their riding-skirts 
and hats, preparatory to making the best of the situation. To vary the monotony, 
—a suggestion doubtless of a sharpened appetite,—Bob Castles made an incur- 
sion into the culinary department and entered into an arrangement with their 
hostess to furnish them supper. What the bill of fare would probably be and 
how the dainty fair ones were to eat with two-tined iron forks caused his eyes 
to sparkle mischievously. 

Aunt Peggy Logston, as she was termed, was a person of masculine pro- 
portions and strength; she had also. the additional masculine endowment of a 
growth of hair on her upper lip; but her movements were as quiet, her touch 
as gentle, and her heart as large and warm and tender as that of any of her sex. 
On the arrival of her guests she had told them of a sick man who occupied a 
room adjoining the one they were in, who, she said, had been compelled to 
leave the stage the day before because of a hard chill. 

‘*He’s going to have a right smart brush, but I guess we can pull him 
through—I guess so,’’—as if in doubt; then, with much concern, ‘but he’s 
none too stout, though, to begin with.’’ 

The spirits of the young people having reacted from fright and the first 
sense of discomfort growing out of their rude surroundings, merriment now 
ruled the hour. Melicent alone remained quiet, being thoroughly exhausted 
by the mental and physical strain she had undergone. The exuberant mirth- 
fulness of her friends jarred upon her and kept constantly in her mind the 
occupant of the sick-room, to whom she felt it must be torturing. Reminders 
of this fact checked the gayety temporarily several times when it was at its 
greatest height. 

Augustus, who could not brook restraint at any time, and who felt it an 
especial annoyance now when they were, so to speak, snatching pleasure from 
the jaws of disappointment, so far forgot himself as to indulge in some 
reprehensible remarks on the innocent cause of it, in which he was termed 
‘that fellow,’’ ‘‘a tramp,’’ and, with increasing ill-humor, ‘‘a miserable 
vagabond.”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter, Milly ?’’ said Sadie, springing to her side. ‘Are 
you sick? Poor girl, the ride has been too much for you; you are as pale 
as death.’’ 

‘‘No, not sick, but shocked and hurt beyond measure.’’ 

It could not fail to be otherwise, both because her own temperament was. 
so tenderly responsive to the appeals of humanity, and that Augustus had here- 
tofore been in her loving eyes a model of all the Christian virtues. He frowned 
angrily; the others, however, expressed sincere regrets for their thoughtlessness, 
and the conversation was afterwards continued in a low tone until the restriction 
was removed over the tea-table in a distant room, when their spirits again rose 
to flood-tide. 

Milly’s exhaustion affected her appetite, and the heated room so oppressed 
her she soon asked to be excused and went in quest of fresh air. As she passed 
the sick-chamber Peggy emerged from it, and pausing, she expressed in soft, 
sympathetic tones her sorrow at the unfortunate condition of the inmate in being 
sick far from home and friends, and offered in behalf of her family any aid 
required. On reaching the porch her gaze was directed up the river to her 
favorite scene, where, smiling at the riotous frolic of the wavelets under the 
pluvial pelting, she watched the passing off of the storm. The sun burst forth, 
and wrapping her about as in a garment of glory, turned her curls into a golden 
aureole. The sufferer’s face was turned toward the open window that he might 
catch the breeze that came in full of freshness and soothing. Disturbed as his 
brain was by the fever burning there, the fair vision without on which his weary 
eyes rested seemed an angel from heaven. 
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‘You are not angry with me, sweetheart?’’ said Augustus, somewhat 
penitently, as he came to her. 

‘* Oh, no,’’ she said, sweetly, ‘‘I1 could never be angry with you; but 
before we leave you must call on Peggy’s patient and see if he needs any service 
she cannot render.’’ 

His disgust and displeasure sent another cold wave to her heart. The 
sudden: blanching of her face and its pained expression changed his reply 
adroitly into one of reproach of her for wishing to expose him to contagion. 
He reminded her that whole countries became infected with disease by such 
vagrant wanderers. She replied that Peggy pronounced it one of the fevers 
prevalent at that season, which, to those unacclimated, usually resulted fatally, 
and added, the sick man might wish to have his condition communicated to 
his friends, or have some pressing need as to present comfort. He remained 
reluctant ; then with increasing earnestness she drew still nearer and placing 
a hand on each shoulder, looked into his eyes with soft, persuasive gaze, 
saying ,— 

“ Think if it were yourself, sick, unto death perhaps, and far from us,—a 
stranger in a strange land,—oh, think of the blessing attached to the giving of 
a cup of cold water,—merely a cup of cold water,’’ she added, still more 
impressively. 

He turned away and ungraciously proceeded to do her bidding. Milly 
followed him to the large room, on re-entering which, after his call upon the 
sick man, he was met by the other members of the party, and to their united 
inquiries in regard to him, replied that he seemed to be sleeping; he had 
spoken to him twice without obtaining a reply. Farewells and thanks were 
spoken, but Milly, still not satisfied, said to Peggy, as before, to call on them 
if she needed anything. 

Several days after, when the roads were sufficiently dry for a ride, Milly 
ordered her horse, that exercise having been prescribed by her physician to 
strengthen her delicate health. Her riding-whip was missing, and then she 
remembered having left it on the shelf over Peggy’s huge fireplace. It was 
doubtful whether it had not become the possession of some one of the drovers 
and traders who stopped at Peggy’s tavern on their business trips to town, but 
its value as the gift of a friend induced her to try to recover it. At the sound 
of her approach, Peggy came to the porch and restored the lost article; then 
referring to her sick guest, she said he had lost consciousness the afternoon they 
were there, and if it were ever regained it would not be until the crisis of the 
disease was safely past. Milly learned that he had no baggage, and that the 
small sum of money found in his clothing had already been expended for medi- 
cine. Peggy placed in her care a morocco case containing the picture of a 
lovely girl in the opening beauty of womanhood, which she said was too valu- 
able to be kept in her house. The mounting was costly. It bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘* From Lilly to her darling Edward,’ dated eighteen months previously. 
Milly proposed sending Dr. Posey, but Peggy resolutely objected, saying he 
wouldn’t be likely to get any pay, and had enough to do now to about kill 
him, and that she had nursed too many such cases under his care not to know 
just what to do, especially when she got medicine and directions from him every 
day as she was doing. Mrs. Rawlingssent bed-linen and shirts and other things 
that might be needed, and regretted that her delicate health prevented her 
calling in person to see if anything more could be done by them for the unfor- 
tunate person whom she recognized as having been cast upon their mercy by an 
all-wise Providence. Milly again asked Augustus to call. 

‘* Still harping on that fellow,’’ he said, impatiently. ‘‘ There, there, say 
no more; I’ll go to please you.’’ 

‘* No, not to please me, but because it is required of you by Him who made 
all men brothers.”’ 
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Nothing came of it, and doubtless it was forgotten ten minutes later. 
Young Dick Logston, however, called often ; always bringing the same report,— 
that he remained unconscious, sometimes spoke, having twice said ‘ Lilly,’’ 
and a number of times, ‘‘a cup of cold water.’’ Could it be that the locked 
brain retained the last impression it had received ? which was of a fair, upturned 
face framed in golden curls uttering the words, ‘‘ Only a cup of cold water?’”’ 

But the end drew near,—the crisis was reached. Dick came to say he was 
dying,—that he might last till morning, his mother thought. With the excep- 
tion of Augustus, there had been with every member of the family a growing 
interest in the sick man; and even he, now fully alive to the situation, said he 
would attend to all the preliminaries of the funeral. Mrs. Rawlings had retired 
when the messenger came, and Milly was sitting by her bedside having her 
usual ‘‘ good-night talk.’? Death under circumstances so sad, and the double 
anguish to hearts elsewhere in consequence, could not fail to impress them very 
sorrowfully. Milly thought of ‘ Lilly,’’—of the shock, the agony, the lasting 
blight to one whose beaming face told that life had thus far been all sunshine. 
She bent forward and laid her head on the bed ; then with a great sob, said,— 

‘‘Oh, mother! I hoped he would get well. It did not seem as if he was 
going to die.” 

Augustus, true to his word, went early to Sandy Ridge. Life’s parting 
wings still stayed their flight. He breathed, but faintly and at long intervals. 
When evening came the practised eye of his faithful nurse discerned the slightest 
shade of improvement. The morning found him ‘holding his own,’’ as she 
worded it ; and by slow degrees he passed from out the shadow of death, con- 
trary to all her former experience. As the period drew near when his thoughts 
would take shape again, Peggy sent a request to Milly to return ‘‘ his sweet- 
heart’s picter,’’ for he would want that the first thing when he came to. Milly 
complied with it in person, bringing also the last flowers of autumn arranged in 
a pretty vase to place at his bedside as a pleasant greeting to his awakening 
brain. It was a happy forethought, for his eyes wandered in pained wonder 
around upon the coarse, unfamiliar surroundings until they reached the flowers, 
and then came a sense of rest, of comfort, and of soothing, as if a strain of 
“Home, sweet home’’ were being wafted through him. To his feeble inquiry 
as to how they came there, good old Peggy,—a diamond in the rough as she 
was,—who had watched and tended him as if he had been her own child, with- 
out a hope of reward, told him of sweet Miss Milly’s thoughtful care for him 
through his illness ; and the fair face and tender pleading in his behalf came to 
him out of the mists, not as a supernatural revelation, or a golden dream, but as 
a blest reality. There was sincere rejoicing in the circle of his unknown friends 
when his convalescence was assured. Milly turned her course thitherward for 
the last time to see if any new want had arisen, and riding up to the porch as 
usual, called Peggy. 

‘* And what does your patient want now, Aunt Peggy,’’ she asked, with a 
bright smile. 

‘* Nothing but to see you. Dick’s brought his trunk from town. He was 
so sick when he left the stage he forgot all about it. But there’s something 
Dick can’t attend to and you can, he says; so do come in and see what it is. 
I’ve got him up out of that hot bed and into a big chair in the front room here 
where it’s cooler. Walk right in, he wants to see you bad.”’ 

At his request he had been placed by the window for the pleasant outlook, 
but there was a vague feeling of something better in expectancy, and for this 
he had been half-consciously watching and waiting. It was her possible coming. 
The lovely tableau she now presented of brilliant smiles, mantling color, shading 
plumes, dark robes, and graceful poise on horseback was in striking contrast to 
the vision he had had of her before,—that of a white face, so tenderly pitying ; 
a golden crown of curls; light summer draping, with a halo of circling sun- 
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beams. But the effect was not displeasing since it transformed an apparently 
celestial creation into one most decidedly human. Springing lightly to the 
porch she gathered up her riding-dress into graceful drapery, entered the room, 
and with earnest words of pleasure at his fapid progress toward recovery, took 
with a warm and sympathetic pressure the hand he extended. Mr. Livingstone 
was too greatly moved by the kindness bestowed in his friendless, suffering con- 
dition, and under circumstances which he felt reasonably forbade it, to attempt 
an expression through the imperfect medium of words, but of his full apprecia- 
tion his eyes and manner left nothing untold. His apology for troubling her 
was his urgent need of the assistance of a friend. His indebtedness to his kind 
hostess was causing him great concern, and it was in reference to cancelling it 
that he desired her aid. There were letters in the post-office in town awaiting 
him which contained drafts. Gen. Rawlings 

‘« Why, he is my father!’’ she exclaimed, in pleased surprise, ‘‘ and will 
be delighted to render you any service. Fortunately he returned last night.’’ 

With kind and cheery words, which sent the languid blood flashing like 
sunlight through his veins, she bade him adieu. ‘The family was at tea when 
she reached home, and joining the circle she delivered the message to her father, 
who said in reply that he had received a letter from Mr. Edward Livingstone 
of New York City, whom he knew, telling of the disappearance of his nephew, 
and asking his aid and advice in the matter. He stated, furthermore, that the 
family was an old, wealthy, and most aristocratic one, and expressed himself as 
delighted at the happy outcome of the mystery, asking for the particulars of the 
case, to which each one added something, Sadie’s contribution, however, being 
to Augustus. 

‘It’s a pretty severe joke on you, Gus, that your ‘tramp,’ ‘ vagabond,’ 
and so forth and so on, should have turned out to be a representative of the 
bluest blood in the country,’’ and she laughed gleefully. 

Augustus’ -eyes flashed angrily, nor was his discomfiture lessened by his 
uncle’s grave look of reproof or the pained one of his aunt. 

Gen. Rawlings had Mr. Livingstone at once removed to the more congenial 
quarters of his own home, which greatly hastened his convalescence. 

Several days previous to the date fixed for resuming his journey homeward, 
in order to give him ‘‘a happy send-off,’’ as whole-souled Bob termed it, as 
well also as to furnish him with a specimen of their backwoods substitute for 
city amusements, a picnic was proposed. Excursions of this kind were of fre- 
quent occurrence, but none were so enjoyable as those at this crowning season 
of the year from which they returned laden with the richest argosies of the 
wildwood. 

‘‘The glowing warmth of the welcome which the forest extends to you, 
Mr. Livingstone, cannot fail to be gratifying, I think,’’ said Maria, as she 
stripped a handful of brilliantly-tinted leaves from a projecting bough. 

Glancing round with admiration upon the gorgeous autumnal display, he 
said: ‘It is indeed a right royal greeting,—one in perfect keeping with all 
that has gone before in the way of generous hospitality since it became my 
happy fortune to light on this locality.”’ 

‘* You forget your sickness,—that surely was not very hospitable treatment.” 

‘Pardon me, Miss Sadie, but I account that the most fortunate experience 
of my life; but for it I should have passed through your town in ignorance of 
the happiness pressing to the very verge of my grasp.’ 

‘«« That reminds me of ‘ David Swan,’ one of Hawthorne’s striking stories,” 
said Maria. ‘‘ How constantly things of the utmost moment to us hover neaf, 
without our being conscious of the fact. But are these few weeks of intimacy 
to be all there is of our strange coming together? Is our parting to be final?” 

Mr. Livingstone hesitated ; his pale face flushed, and then in a voice 
slightly unsteady, but full of hope and joy, he replied,— 
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‘<If I thought so I should be, as St. Paul says, ‘ of all men most miserable.’ 
Oh, no; this is not to be the end of it.’’ 

They reached the objective point,—a magnificent tree with wide-spreading 
branches on the margin of a pretty sheet of water. It was of course selected by 
Augustus, being a favorite resort of his. 

‘¢ And that is the seat you think so charming,’’ said Horatio McClintock, 
pointing to a large limb over-reaching the lake. ‘‘I shouldn’t fancy it; it is 
unsafe even with that curve to support the back. Suppose some day, while 
sitting there reading or musing, you should be overcome with drowsiness and 
fall off. Is the water deep enough to drown ?”’ 

‘Yes, this is the deepest spot; there is no danger, however, for when I 
come here sedatives have no power over me. But even suppose it is hazardous, 
death is inevitable; it must come in some form, and what one so free as this 
from its usual dreaded accompaniments? ‘There are worse things than dying 
here and thus.’’ 

Soon the vigorous strokes of axes were heard resounding through the woods, 
and Horatio and Bob, in alternating blows, engaged in felling a pecan tree. It 
bore a double fruitage, for a wild grape-vine ran in riotous luxuriance over the 
branches, ornamenting them with a fringing of rich clusters. The ground 
trembled beneath the crash, and then all parties found merry employment in 
collecting nuts and grapes. But why enumerate the various modes of enjoy- 
ment? Why try to picture the exuberant happiness of young people on an 
occasion of this kind? Why tell of the perfect abandonment to the spirit of 
the hour, or of the exaggerated appreciation of everything from which pleasure 
could be extracted ? 

At the admonishments of hunger a fire was built, and the young ladies being 
skilled in housekeeping, added the fragrance of boiling coffee and roasting meat 
to that of the sweet, moist odor of the falling leaves. Luncheon baskets were 
unpacked and a repast spread which Mr. Livingstone, despite his experience 
with French cooks and the elegant refreshments of high life in his native city, 
with the vigorous appetite of a convalescent, declared to be the most deliciously 
flavored food he had ever tasted. Fishing was in the programme, but the party 
could not tone down to so quiet an amusement, and Bob proposed as a substi- 
tute to go to the fisherman’s cabin near by and hire his boat fora ride. His 
errand was successful, and hoisting sail he took in all the party except Horatio 
and Maria, who remained to put away the things used in the lunch and to fill 
the baskets with the nuts and grapes collected. Little ten-year-old Annie 
clamored for Milly’s seat beside Augustus—she wanted to help him steer, she 
said. Milly therefore took aseat by Mr. Livingstone, Bob having Sadie by him. 

*¢ What a charming finish this is to our day’s enjoyment, and how much 
Maria and Horatio are missing,’’ said Sadie, as at times they floated dreamily, or 
at others were sent skimming swiftly over the polished surface by a favoring gale. 

Brighter faces were never seen, with the exception of a half-cloud that came 
over Augustus’ handsome one when his eyes chanced to rest on Milly seated 
close beside Mr. Livingstone, who, under this happy inspiration and other pleas- 
ing concomitants of the occasion, had developed into a new and dangerously 
fascinating character. Annie reached out to catch a water- lily leaf which 
floated temptingly near. Just then the breeze that came so fitfully, suddenly 
filled the sail and the boat shot past to a considerable distance, the child falling 
over. Sadie’s frightened scream rang over the lake; but Melicent, in mute 
agony, gazed imploringly on Augustus for help. For a moment Mr. Living- 
stone hesitated, fearing in his enfeebled condition any efforts he might make 
would add still further to the hazards of the occasion ; but realizing the impos- 
sibility of aid from Bob and seeing no indication of it from Augustus, all his 
scruples vanished. He sprang to the rescue. During Bob’s frantic efforts to 
lower the sail and row back to the scene of the disaster, Sadie was saying,— 
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‘¢ Milly, Milly darling ! she’s safe, she’s safe! he’s got her, the danger’s over ; 

he’s swimming toward shore. Oh, Oh! they’re sinking,—they’re gone. No, 

0; the fisherman’s got her now; but Mr. Livingstone’s drowning. He’s 
gone, he’s gone!’ she groaned, and with a shudder hid her face in her lap. 

The boat having now come up, Annie was taken by Augustus from the 
brawny arms of the fisherman, who had heard Sadie’s scream and fortunately 
reached them at the critical moment. Diving down, he, after several efforts, 
succeeded in finding Mr. Livingstone, and on coming to the surface assisted in 
lifting him into the boat, and then springing in, with vigorous strokes he 
speedily brought it to his house, to which the apparently lifeless bodies were 
removed. Annie soon revived, but Mr. Livingstone’s case seemed hopeless. 

‘* How strange,’’ said Sadie, weeping, ‘‘ that he should barely have escaped 
death a few weeks since only to meet it under another form so soon. 

It was Milly’s ear placed over his heart that detected the first faint, flicker- 
ing signs of returning life; and it was her cry of joy,—‘‘ he lives, he lives,’ 
that reached his dulled ear and caused a sudden acceleration of the vital forceal 
It was her beautiful face, too, bending over his, full of tender anxiety, which 
first greeted his awakened consciousness. 

**You have saved my darling sister’s life; how can I ever be grateful 
enough ? ”’ 

As soon as their removal was safe, dressed in the coarse, ill-fitting garments 
of the fisherman’s family, they were driven rapidly home. 

‘* Selfish to the backbone !’’ muttered Aunt Kitty, an aged servant. ‘‘ His 
pa over and over again. It’s just like him to sit there and let little Annie 
drown,—his own flesh and blood, too, at that. That’s the pay his uncle gets 
for taking him when his graceless pa killed himself drinking, and raising him as 
if he had been; his own son. And this isn’t the worst either, by a long ways, 
for he’ll break Milly’s heart just as his pa did her poor Aunt Annie’s. ‘They’d 
better bury her first; but it’s no use to saya word, for they’re all in for it ; 
but oh, they’ll rue it when it’s too late, too late.’ 

Mrs. Rawlings, who chanced to overhear this monologue, had for an 
instant a dazed look, and turned away with a head bowed in painful thought. 

Of course, Mr. Livingstone became a hero in the family, and the gratitude 
of all was demonstrated in every conceivable way. It came to Milly afterwards 
that but for him she would almost certainly have been bereft of both sister and 
mother, so painfully was Mrs. Rawlings, in her half-invalid state, affected by 
the narrow escape of her pet and darling. That she should now devote herself 
to his comfort and pleasure in an especial degree was most natural. Nothing 
resulted more serious than a loss of strength which caused a delay in his going. 
On the evening preceding his departure, while the other occupants of the parlor 
were engaged in conversation and with music, he took o¢casion to seat himself 
by Mrs. Rawlings for a brief, parting talk, in which he expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the charming life in her happy household, this being the first home, he 
said, of which he had ever been an inmate where a mother presided and the 
family circle was unbroken ; and now, though sincerely pained by its inevitable 
termination to him at this time, he was cheered by the hope of a future renewal 
of it when he should return again, trusting to find no change. With a smile, 
Mrs. Rawlings replied, that that of course depended on the length of the 
interval,—that while their regard would undergo no change by reason of his 
absence, however protracted, socially he probably would find one, for Sadie 
before the expiratidn of a year would be presiding over a home of her own, 
while Melicent’s marriage to her cousin, Augustus Hubbard, was_ fixed for an 
earlier date,—that of her own anniversary in May. Milly’s gaze chanced to be 
directed toward them just then. His sudden pallor alarmed her, and me 
to him with a glass of water, she said,— 

‘‘ You are ill, seriously so,—it is quite impossible for you to leave us yet.” 
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‘« It is—im—perative,’’ he struggled to say, and soon after asking to be 
excused, he retired for the night. 

The family assembled at an early hour to see him off, and as the sun rose 
above the trees, making a golden pathway over the water for him, as Milly said, 
the winding of the horn that announced the approach of the stage-coach was 
heard in the distance. At the parting there were smiling ‘‘ good-bys’’ and 
cheering ‘‘God-speeds’’ from all except Annie, who clung to her sister weeping 
and said she wanted him to stay with them forever. They lingered to watch 
the stage as it was borne across the river and wound its way up the sandy beach 
until hidden behind the trees, and the last flutter of a handkerchief in response 
to their waving was given. 

‘‘Gus, it’s too bad, you’ve spoiled a first-class romance,’’ said Sadie, 
laughingly. ‘‘ By all the laws of Cupid’s court, Mr. Livingstone and Milly 
should have fallen in love, gotten married, and lived happily forever after.’’ 

‘“No, no,’’ said Milly, bursting into a fit of laughter at Sadie’s way of 
giving everything of late a sentimental turn ; ‘‘ by all the rules that govern 
romance, he should return in a few years to claim Annie, whose life he saved, as 
his bride ; but here again there is some one in the way,’’ and she told them of 
the ‘‘ sweetheart ’’’ whose ‘‘ picter’’ Peggy had entrusted to her care. 

A letter announcing his safe arrival, containing also an expression of the 
tenderest sentiments of regard for the family and grateful thanks for all the 
kindness bestowed on him,—his uncle joining in the letter,—was duly received. 
No further intelligence came from him; but early in the spring, when in St. 
Louis, Horatio McClintock saw in a New York paper which he chanced to pick 
up in a hotel, a notice of his marriage and departure for a six-month’s bridal 
tour in Europe. 

And life in the family of that far-off Western home flowed on as it had done 
before this episode. And yet not quite as before. There was a change,—a 
mere speck, so to speak, on the horizon, of which at first only a few were con- 
scious, but which in time enveloped in gloom more or less deep all its members. 
Augustus began to feel that his aunt was not just the same,—that there was less 
tenderness in her manner ; then came a vague sense of her having lost faith in 


.him. It became apparent also that his uncle was observing him much more 


closely than of old. To one so proud and sensitive this was wormwood and 
gall, and a rankling wound resulted. With his natural tendency to regard 
the world as in league against him, he grew more and more moody. ‘There 
were fancied wrongs which met with quick and angry resentment, his best friends 
being the chief sufferers. The fact that Milly, the one object in life on which 
he placed any real value, remained steady in her regard, or if there was any 
change at all it was rather one of increasing devotion, had no counterbalancing 
effect. Her life now became a prolonged effort to sooth his unquiet spirit and 
to shield him from every cause of irritation. The unhappy struggle told on 
her in nervous prostration, increasing pallor, and a pained expression that-quite 
went to the hearts of all who knew her,—‘‘so like poor Annie’s,’’ her mother 
sighed, and the thought of her daughter’s life being spent thus grew to be an 
agony. Two months previous to the date fixed for the wedding, Gen. Rawlings 
announced his wish for a postponement of a year. However surprised and 
pained Milly was at this unexpected turn of affairs, her first and chief thought 
was of the effect upon Augustus, and for his sake she ventured to resist her 
father’s wish ; but he was inflexible. 

‘‘Milly,’’ said Augustus, desperately, ‘‘ this is only a blind. I may as well 
give you up at once, for that is the ultimate object. You must see that every- 
thing is against me. I am to be humbled, crushed, destroyed.’’ 

Milly cheerfully asserted her faith to the contrary, but without being able 
to infuse him with her hopefulness in any degree. His depression increased, 
and twice Gen. Rawlings detected the odor of spirits upon his breath. The 
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second time he warned him solemnly that that was the rock on which his father 
had gone down, and said he could never be induced to consent to the marriage 
of a daughter or ward with a man addicted to that habit. 

‘* Then,’’ said Augustus, ‘‘ I am to understand that you desire our engage- 
ment to end.’’ 

**You are to understand that I desire you to prove yourself wholly worthy 
of my daughter before I shall entrust her happiness to your keeping.”’ 

This conversation occurred on’ the evening previous to the original date for 
the marriage,—an unfortunate coincidence. 

Milly was standing by the window looking out on the sweet, cloudless 
spring morning which was to have been her bridal one. Tears gathered fast in 
her beautiful eyes. She longed for Augustus to come to her; she needed him, 
but felt that he needed her even more. She did not hope to see him, however. 
The painful association connected with the day would, she well knew, cause his 
absenting himself from all society. The thought of all he was suffering in the 
way of passionate protest and of bitter humiliation made her wretched indeed. 
Another day passed, and still he remained away ; and when on the third one, 
Bob Castles, equipped for a hunt, came there in search of him, not having found 
him at his office, the alarm as to his absence became distressing. This was still 
further increased by the chambermaid’s statement that his bed had not been 
occupied for two nights. They were baffled in every effort to discover him. 
It was Milly herself who recalled to Horatio’s memory the conversation in regard 
to death on their nutting excursion. Acting on this hint he hastened to the 
spot, and from the seat so often occupied by the missing one he looked down 
into the depths below. With a thrill of horror he discovered something white 
about the size of a shirt-bosom. The fisherman came to his aid, and called his 
attention to a large stone under the tree, broken, with one-half gone. Diving 
from the place indicated, Andy rose with a small parcel which proved to be 
Augustus’ hat, weighted and tied in his handkerchief. There was no doubt now 
as to the drowning, nor that it was premeditated. The body could not be 
found, however. Andy then suggested that it might have risen and floated to 
another part of the lake, which was the case. It was found among the withered 
leaves and stems of last year’s lilies, near the scene of a former disaster. j 

‘* Selfish to the last,’’ said his old foe, Aunt Kitty. ‘‘ Wouldn’t even leave 
a note to spare them the rack and torture of knowing what had become of him, 
anyhow. Well, the world’s no loser.’’ 

We pass over the sorrowful details growing out of the suicide, only remark- 
ing that the shock to his aunt, to whom as the orphan child of her unfortunate 
sister he was doubly dear, endangered her life for many weeks. Milly, neither 
shedding a tear nor uttering a moan, but ghastly in her pallor, her face drawn 
with sharp lines of anguish, devoted herself unwearingly to her mother ; but 
when Mrs. Rawlings recovered it became painfully apparent that she was sink- 
ing into a rapid decline. The physician ordered a change for both mother and 
daughter, suggesting several months at the seashore. 

‘« Mr. Livingstone! ”’ 

Hew could those soft tones be heard in such a din of dissonant sounds? 
A gentleman passing one of the large hotels in New York started suddenly, 
looked round in surprised enquiry, and with a bound forward clasped both 
hands of a pale lady, clothed in deepest mourning, who stood before an open 
carriage-door. Gen. Rawlings, who had been momentarily delayed, now came 
briskly up and a joyful recognition ensued. He stated to Mr. Livingstone that 
he had called in the morning to pay his respects to his uncle and regretted 
finding him absent. f 

‘*T did not ask for you,’’ he continued, ‘‘ for I supposed you were still in 
Europe on your bridal tour, some of our young people having seen in a news 
paper the announcement of your marriage.”’ 
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‘¢ My marriage !’’ Mr. Livingstone exclaimed, in surprise. ‘‘ My uncle’s, 
you mean. I see how the misconception arose. With the exception of a 
middle initial, our names are the same.”’ 

When he again turned to Melicent he noticed her heavy mourning and 
the deep-settled melancholy of her expression. The thought flashed on him 
with a pang that she had been bereaved of her excellent mother, whose health 
was ever delicate, but simultaneously the General invited him to come in and 
see Mrs. Rawlings, who would be delighted to renew old acquaintanceship. 
Their meeting was as warm and affectionate as if between members of a family 
rather than those who had known one another but a few weeks. While her 
daughter was removing her hat and wrap, he told Mrs. Rawlings of his sad sur- 
mise in regard to her, and learned of Augustus’ death, but without its terrible 
features. Suddenly recollecting himself, Mr. Livingstone arose with some 
agitation and asked to be excused for a brief time on an important business 
engagement,—which was to recall his baggage from the European steamer on 
which he had expected to leave in a few hours to join his uncle’in quest of 
health. He had never recovered since his return from the West. 

After having comfortably established his wife and daughter for the season 
at a-celebrated sea-side resort, the General was compelled to leave them, but 
did so with less reluctance, because Mr. Livingstone asked the privilege of pay- 
ing off a small part of the interest on an old debt by taking them in charge. 
A bond was established between him and Milly the first evening they were 
together, by his telling her of the death of his sweet sister six months after her 
graduation. 

‘¢ There were but Lilly and myself left, and when she died life seemed 
ended for me. I would gladly have died also. It was to lift me out of this 
groove that my uncle sent me West, into a new world, on the pretext of its 
being a business necessity.’’ . 

Crushed by grief herself, she the more readily responded to the afflictions 
of others. The strong contrast presented by hers—her great trial being shared 
by so many true and loving hearts—and the peculiar isolation of his, touched 
her to a most sensitive degree, and calling forth her sympathy in largest measure, 
roused her to efforts to mitigate it so far as her power lay. It is a common 
experience that there is no remedy for sorrow so infallible as ministering to that 
of others, and hers did not prove an exceptional case. She began to gain, very 
slowly, it was true, but very steadily also ; while Mrs. Rawlings, with so many 
stimulants to a revival of health and spirits, was soon in better condition than 
for years before. When the time came for their return home, at Mr. Living- 
stone’s earnest solicitation, as a small return, he said, for their delightful hospi- 
talities, General and Mrs. Rawlings accepted an invitation to visit him at his 
uncle’s beautiful place on the Hudson where they had hitherto kept bachelors’ 
hall. The adjoining one was its counterpart in elegance and loveliness, and 
having once been the home of his parents was new his in prospective. 

‘One last, last look,’’ said Milly on the morning they were to leave, her 
face aglow with much of the old-time light. ‘‘I fear my favorite scene, which 
has hitherto been a joy of joys to me, will seem tame after having revelled in the 
beauty and grandeur of these magnificent river views.’ 

There was nothing said about writing when they parted, but a letter of 
inquiry as to how each had borne the homeward journey soon followed them, 
which elicited a prompt reply. Others came at regular intervals, and before 
Milly was aware of it, a correspondence was established. As the months went 
by, his carefully guarded tone was relaxed and the letters became more tender 
and frequent ; while on her part from being for a long period a pleasing expect- 
ancy they became in time an important factor in her happiness, and finally an 
absolute necessity thereto. The family heard with great delight of another con- 
templated business trip West, whether proposed by his uncle or not, he omitted 
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to mention. Sadie and Bob thought it especially well-timed, as his services were 
required on a very happy occasion,—that of their marriage, at which Milly and 
he with Maria and Horatio officiated in an important capacity. 

‘* And so it was a case of love at first sight,’’ said Sadie to him on a later 
visit to Shawanoe,—the second anniversary of his coming there,—made for the 
purpose of taking, not as before, a subordinate place in a marriage, but the 
leading one. 

**Oh, no; not at all. It was one of love Jdefore sight, for it was with a 
sweet voice, which, in words of tender sympathy and offers of aid, came to me 
in a crisis I felt to be utterly desperate. Of course,’’ said he, smilingly, ‘‘ the 
hold it had taken was not weakened by the sigh¢ of the fair owner.”’ 

Milly was sitting by her mother’s bedside having her last ‘‘ good-night 
talk,’’ for it was the evening before her marriage. This was somewhat of a 
misnomer on the present occasion, however, for their minds were too weighted 
with thought for ready utterance. Bending forward she laid her head on the 
bed, and then, as once before, the silence was broken by a great sob. Torturing 
memories of another bridal eve that was to have been overwhelmed her. She 
was feeling with deep contrition that not only had she not been true to Augustus 
as she meant always to be, but that a happier love had supplanted the old one. 
To her mother’s gentle urgency to be told the cause of her sorrow, she brokenly 
said,— 

‘‘Oh, mother, it hurts me so,—poor Augustus,—I fear he has been 
wronged in this. How hard that another—has been allowed—to fill his place. 
But harder and sadder far, that my affection for him—seems—now only to have 
—been that of kindredship. In this later love I realize the one which so close 
and holy a relation as marriage demands. Does this seem to you unjust, cruel, 
wicked ?”’ | 

Milly had always regarded her brief nightly interviews with her mother as 
precious beyond comparison, but none ever before proved so peculiarly a bless- 
Ing as this, the last one. The shadow from a grave which thrust itself upon her 
in this crowning moment of happiness was not only lifted from her now, but 
banished forever more, and she joined the circle in the parlor with a face so 
radiant, a heart so light, a joy so supreme, no one dreamed of the pangs she 
had just been enduring. Sadie was saying,— 

‘‘ How happy Annie is because, as she says, Edward is to be her own, 
ownest brother; and uncle and aunt are a perfect marvel. Their happiness is 
so complete, their content so absolute, they seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that Milly’s new home is so distant she might almost as well be,—not exactly 
dead, but something very near akin to it.’’ 

Horatio, laughing immoderately, said, ‘‘ Altogether the most ludicrous 
thing that ever came my way is that a romance between so thorough-bred an 
aristrocrat as Mr. Edward Livingstone and so dainty a piece of human flesh as 
Miss Melicent Rawlings should have originated, of all places in the world, in 
Peggy Logston’s tavern. Dick will have to make an addition to the sign. 
Hereafter it must read, ‘Entertainment for Men and Beasts and Gods,’ since 
Cupid deigned to take quarters there.’’ 

And yet—oh, how perilously near they came to not meeting! 

‘And so,’’ said Maria, characteristically, ‘‘ you did your best to baffle 
fate, but as usual it came off victor.’’ 

Peggy, it is needless to say, was an honored guest at the wedding, nor that 
she was held in generous remembrance by Mr. and Mrs. Livingstone until her 
good and useful life ended ; and with the Divine credentials, ‘‘ I was an hungered 
and ye gave me meat; thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger and ye 
took me in; sick and ye visited me,’’ she passed to the higher reward. 
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PHILLIPA’S POCKET-MONEY, AND HOW SHE MADE IT. 
BY MAX VANDER WEYDE. 


‘‘T tell you, sir, said the Doctor, as he led the way into the dining-room, 
‘there are a great many people who live in the country all their lives and never 
find out what a blessed privilege the Lord has vouchsafed to them. Talk about 
the luxury of city life! Why, I live three times as well as I did before I moved 
out of town. ‘Tell me, sir, where you get your sweet butter and cream and eggs 
and cheese? Where does your honey come from, and your green peas and 
strawberries ? Give me a good cook, and I can feed you right here on Gowen 
Farm as well as at Delmonico’s.”’ 

‘* That is just it,’’ I said, as I took the seat appointed me at the dainty 
table. ‘‘ Where are the cooks to come from?’’ 

‘*T always have the Madame to fall back upon,’’ said the Doctor, bowing 
across the table at his charming wife who was fair in defiance of years and 
responsibility. ‘‘She has no end of culinary lore in her head, and she educates 
all of our maids in the kitchen.”’ 

‘But all women are not qualified in that way,’’ I said, with smiling 
admiration for the Madame. 

‘¢ They ought to be!’’ cried the Doctor in his brusque way. ‘‘It’s a 
crying evil if they aren’t.’’ 

‘*Won’t you help Mr. B. to some strawberries, dear? ’’ the Madame sug- 
gested gently, as she passed the whipped cream, a snowy mass of froth in a bowl 
of cut-glass. ‘‘ These are the ‘Grand Triumphs,’ Mr. B. I raised them myself.’’ 

_ You, Madame!’’ 

‘‘Certainly. My father was a farmer, and he taught all of us girls—there 
were four of us—to do something. My specialty was berry culture. He always 
said that a woman needed a trade more than a man, for if ever she was turned 
adrift she was twice as helpless.’’ 

‘My wife’s father was a most remarkable man,’’ interposed the Doctor. 
‘‘He had more sound sense than any other man I ever met. I remember quite 
well what he said to me when he gave his consent to my marriage with the 
Madame. ‘Foster,’ said he, ‘she’s a good, capable girl, though they’re all that, 
for that matter. I always said there was no sense in believing you couldn’t 
educate a girl for something, just because she was raised in the country.’ And 
that is true,’’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ Now, there’s our Phillipa “6 

And there she was certainly, for the door opened and in walked a slender, 
supple girl of about nineteen, with a fair morning face and strong deft hands 
full of the most perfect roses I ever saw. 

‘‘Those are the belles of the garden this morning, Mr. B.,’’ she said, 
laying them by my plate. ‘‘I am sorry there are no Sunsets. I sold all my 
buds yesterday.”’ 

‘You send them to market, then?’’ I said, as I buried my face in the 
luscious rose bloom, and murmured my thanks. 

‘Not here,’’ she answered. ‘‘ The city is over-crowded ; but I ship them 
four hundred miles and get an average price of four dollars a hundred. You 
must see my rose-garden, Mr. B.’’ 

‘‘And your chicken-yard,’’ said the Madame, smiling at her daughter in a 
quiet, complacent way that spoke volumes. 

‘“<Yes,’’ said Phillipa, gayly. ‘‘My heart is divided between roses and 
poultry.’’ 

‘She has an incubator,’’ the Doctor explained, ‘‘and she raises all the 
fowls we eat, besides having some to sell.”’ 
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‘«And plenty of eggs,’’ said the Madame, passing me a cup of fragrant 
coffee fit for the palate of Jove. 

‘‘Oh, papa!’’ interrupted Phillipa. ‘‘ There are four Brahmas out this 
morning, and I think there will be five more. There are ever so many eggs 
pipped.”’ 

‘«Pipped ?’’ I queried. 

‘The chicken eats its way out of the shell,’’ explained the Doctor. ‘It 
begins by picking a little hole with its bill and then works around the small end 
of the egg till it comes off like a lid. That is called ‘ pipping.’”’ 

‘When you get through 
breakfast you can watch the 
operation for yourself,’’ said 
Phillipa. ‘‘I am sorry there 
are no Plymouth Rocks com- 
ing out to-day. It takes the 
Brahmas much longer to pip; 
their shells are thicker.’’ 

“*You raise fancy chickens, 
then?’’ I asked, finding the sub- 
ject full of interest. 

*‘Oh,no. Ikeep those two 
breeds because they are hardy 
and will stand confinement. The 
Plymouth Rocks are splendid 
table fowls, so large and fat, and 
yet so delicate and so tender. 
The Brahmas lay beautiful eggs 
and give us a little variety. in 
: flavor.”’ 

LIGHT BRAHMAS. ‘* Phillipa is getting rich,”’ 

said the Doctor, with pardon- 

able pride in his daughter’s attainments. ‘‘She has hatched out a hundred 
and fifty chickens this spring, and the first brood’s ready for market.’’ 

‘« T sell half of my spring chickens,”’ Phillipa said. ‘‘ They bring seventy- 
five cents by the pound at the caterer’s. The other half we eat.’’ 

‘* We enjoy some of the luxuries as we go along,’’ said the Madame, smiling. 
‘I am afraid you will think we are gourmands, Mr. B.; but I always had a 
contempt for the people who sell all of the good things they raise, and live like 
shipwrecked mariners. I remember once when I was a little girl, that my 
mother sent me to buy strawberries at a neighboring farm-house. ‘The woman 
had only two quarts, which were picked and sugared in a glass dish, all ready 
for tea. She actually sold me those, you may say, off her own table! ”’ 

‘<It is just the contrary at our own house,”’ said Phillipa, laughing. ‘‘I 
can’t send one more chicken to market than the ordinary allowance. Papa 
sometimes buys me off, as it is.’’ 

** Do you make much money ?”’ I inquired. 

‘‘About ten dollars a week, without taxing myself. I could double the 
amount with the same facilities, if I made a regular business of it.”’ 

‘* Does it take much room ?”’ I asked, getting deeply interested. 

‘“No; very little. Papa, if you are through breakfast, won’t you bring 
Mr. B. out to the chicken-yard? I am getting about two dozen eggs every day 
now,”’ she continued, as she led the way out across the vine-covered piazza 
and then by the close-cropped tennis-court. ‘‘You have no idea what .an 
institution a chicken-yard 1s, Mr. B. The fowls multiply very rapidly, and 
they eat up a great deal of refuse. My sister Mabel takes care of the cows. 
We have two,—an Alderney and a Jersey. She makes butter and cheese, and 
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we always have plenty of milk and cream. So, you see, we can make almost 
anything we want, for if one has plenty of eggs, and milk, and butter, the 
culinary problem is solved.”’ 

We had reached by this 
time a good-sized enclosure, 
filled with simple but not unat- 
tractive sheds, neatly painted, 
and shut in by a white-washed 
fence of close palings. 

‘« Those chickens which I 
sell as fancy stock are kept sep- 
arate,’’ said Phillipa, uulock- 
ing the gate which admitted 
us to a gravel-strewn yard, in 
which overa hundred chickens 
were walking, scratching, or 
burrowing in theearth. ‘ But 
these fowls are of mixed breeds, 
kept for table purposes and for 
laying.”’ 

As she spoke, she walked 
over to a closed bin, and un- 
locking it, took out a hand- 
ful of cracked corn, which she 
scattered among her feathered 
family. 

‘¢ Chick, chick, chick!’ DARK BRAHMAS. 

They came flocking to- 
wards her from all corners, black, white, dappled, brown ; big hens and little 
ones, strutting roosters and splendid capons, crowding, squeezing, and clucking 
over the tidbits which they gobbled up as fast as they could get them. 

‘‘How tame they are!’’ I exclaimed, as Phillipa reached down and 
quickly pushed a greedy little chicken out of the way to make room for a rather 
phlegmatic old hen. 

‘‘They are used to me,’’ she said, scattering another handful of corn. 
‘< You see, a great many of them were hatched in the incubator, and never had 
any mother, except the wooden one, which I shall show you by and by. I 
handle them from the time they are little bits of things, just out of the shell, and 
they learn not to be afraid of me.”’ 





‘¢ Phillipa is a sort of nurse, you 
see,’’ observed the Doctor; ‘‘ what you 
might call a chicken donne.”’ 

“¢ See here! ’’ cried Phillipa, threat- 
ening him with the corn measure, ‘‘I 
won’t have my poultry corrupted by any 
such jokes !’”’ 

‘Chicky, chicky, chick!’ cried 
the Doctor, rattling the lid of the corn- 
bin. ‘‘ Here, chicky, chicky, chicky.”’ 

‘* Papa talks baby-talk to them,”’ 
said Phillipa, as a few straggling rovers 
came out of some little arched ways in a 
chicken-house at the other side of the 
yard. 

‘¢Come here, Mr. B.,’’ said the 
Doctor, leading the way.—‘‘ Daughter, 
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let me have your keys, will you?—Phillipa_ keeps everything locked up tight,”’ 
he observed. ‘‘ There is method in that. If you catch any one stealing chickens 
out of your coop when it isn’t locked, that is merely ‘robbing a hen-roost,’ 
but, if you keep your chickens under lock and key, it is burglary to steal them. 
Walk in, Mr. B.,’’ he added, as he opened a door in a well-built but inexpen- 
sive building, as thoroughly clean and sweet within as white-wash could make it. 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF PHILLIPA’S CHICKEN-HOUSE, 


‘This building is perfectly water-proof,’ he said, tapping the sides. ‘‘It 
is built on stone foundations sunk six feet into the ground; the floor is of 
cement, laid on a gravel bed and covered with earth two feet in depth. This 
earth is dug up every little while, and these roosts, built like the tiers of seats 
in a theatre, are cleaned with kerosene every week. The walls are newly white- 
washed every little while, and Phillipa mixes carbolic acid with lime to keep out 
vermin.”’ 

‘«Qpen the other door, papa,’’ said Phillipa, as she came up to join us. 
‘<T have four rooms to this house, lighted by these six large sashes. Chickens 
need fresh air and sunshine quite as much as we do. I have a woman to clean 
these window-panes as often as we clean those in the house.’’ 
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GROUND-PLAN OF PHILLIPA’S CHICKEN-HOUSE, 


I stood inside and looked around. The house faced south, so that it had 
all winter the warm sunshine so necessary to the well-being of poultry. A pas- 
sage three and one-half feet wide ran along the back of the house throughout its 
entire length, and there was a door at either end of this passage. Four doors 
(D) open from the passage into as many rooms, each partitioned like the pas- 
sage. The perches (P) were frames as shown, being about 20 inches high ; the 
cross-bars being 18 inches apart. These were movable, and could be lifted out 
of the way when cleaning. The windows in front were 8 feet high and 5 feet 
wide, being made in two large sashes, the upper hinged at the middle and 
opening inward. Along the back was a row of ventilators (V), placed close 
under the eaves, which, when the windows were dropped back about 12 to 18 
inches, gave perfect ventilation, and yet no draft on the fowls. 

‘The front windows work on pulleys,’’ Phillipa explained, ‘‘ but these end 
sashes are immovable. The building has a front elevation of 614 feet on the 
back and 1o feet on the front. These are the nest-boxes,’’ she added, indi- 
cating two tiers of snug cubbies, three of which were occupied. ‘‘That is 
Sultana, my pet hen,’’ said Phillipa, pointing to a fine brown chicken that was 
dozing away on a nest of clean straw; ‘‘and here are The Two Orphans, Henriette 
and Louise, these two little white bantams.’ 
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‘‘Do you name them all?’’ I asked, with some amusement. 

“Oh, no! Only my pets. See these nests, Mr. B.? I put in clean straw 
every week and sprinkle it with tobacco to keep out the vermin. There are 
swinging doors on the outside of these nest-boxes so you can gather the eggs 
without coming into the chicken-house.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘shall we go outside? ‘This is our chicken 
lawn,’’ he added, pointing to a pretty little plat where the fowls were scratching 
in the turf at pleasure. ‘These young trees are plums, and they’re doing finely. 
We expect some good fruit in a year or so.”’ 

‘‘I know a gentleman who: goes quite extensively into poultry raising,”’ 
observed Phillipa, as she locked the door of the chicken-house. ‘‘He has 
accommodations for a thousand chickens, with separate rooms for every breed 
and separate yards to every room, fenced in by wire net-work on all sides and 
on top. He has a stream of running water laid through his chicken-house, and 
all that sort of thing, but of course that will only pay when the industry is 
carried on to a great extent.”’ 27 

‘‘ That is very nice,’’ observed the Doctor, ‘‘ but not necessary. In raising 
chickens, all you have to do is to furnish plenty of light, air, and food and to 
keep them clean. All extra appointments are merely a convenience.” 

‘“‘T am very careful to give them sweet, fresh water,’’ observed Phillipa, 
showing me a stone drinking-fountain arranged so that the chickens could not 
upset or befoul it. ‘‘These con- 
trivances cost very little and save 


much. This one holds a gallon and call 
cost a dollar. You have no idea how = Fm om 
much of the disease and death of AY 


poultry is caused by drinking stagnant 
water that stands in shallow saucers 
where the chickens run through it and 
pollute it so that it is unfit for its 
purpose. ”’ 

‘“ You have everything very nicely 
fixed here,’’ I observed, as we crossed 
the chicken-yard ; ‘‘it isn’t every one 
who could suit herself in the same 
way.”’ 

**Qh,”’ said Phillipa, ‘‘I could get 
along very well with less of an outlay. There are so many makeshifts, if one 
will only take the time to contrive them. A chicken-yard can be very well 
appointed at a small cost. Besides, the poultry soon pays for its luxuries. Iam 
going to show you my spring chickens now. We shall come to the incubator 
the last thing, for you will probably want to stay there awhile.”’ 

‘*Hear that rooster crow!’’ said the Doctor, laughing at a pompous old 
Shanghai who was sounding his song of triumph. ‘‘You’d think he had laid 
that egg.’’ 

‘*Here it is,’’ said Phillipa, slipping back one of the sliding doors and 
taking a freshly-laid egg from the sweet warm nest. ‘It is one of the Sultana’s.”’ 

I took the beautiful thing in my hand with real pleasure. It was white as 
alabaster and glowed in my hand with a soft, agreeable heat, while under the 
half-transparent shell shone a delicate pink lining as lovely as a pale bit of conch. 

‘«These are the ‘young ’uns,’’’ said Phillipa, leading the way through a 
second house, built just like the first. ‘‘I have three rooms here. The chickens 
are classified according to their ages. In this room I keep my pullets.”’ 

She opened the door and we looked out through a wide window into a 
separate yard full of plump young chickens, whose yellow legs and full breasts 
made one think of a fricassee and waffles. 
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‘« These are this spring’s broods,’’ said Phillipa, leading us on with a glance 
at the junior brothers and sisters in the next room, and a smile for the small 
ugly chicks, now only half feathered, which were squabbling in the third yard 
over some scraps of meat and worms. 

‘‘Oh, you keep ducks, too!’’ I exclaimed, as she showed me a yard full 
of paddlers walking single file in the direction of a large tank where they took 
their bath and exercise. 

‘‘Only a few,’’ she said, smiling. ‘‘ Papa is very fond of roast duck.”’ 

‘« Yes, sir,’’ said the Doctor. ‘‘The duck is a fine bird, and I am what 
you might call a table taxidermist. I like him stuffed.’’ 

‘*What are those things?’’ I queried, indicating some small sheds which 
were built on a foundation of four posts, all seamed and covered with tin to 
keep out rats and insects. 

‘«* Those are the ‘mothers’ or ‘ brooders,’’’ said Phillipa, leading me around 
to the south side of these sheds which, as well as the top, was entirely of glass. 

I uttered a low cry of delight, for in these cages were running about several 
large families of young chicks, the little Brahmas, fluffy balls of yellow and 
white down with slender legs fringed like moccasins, and the swarthy Plymouth 
Rocks with pale markings on the baby wings and breast. In one brooder was 
a lot of little ducklings, the prettiest things in the world, with a soft dense 
plumage that showed all the rich gradations of color from orange-gold to brown 
and olive. 

‘*What a picture!’’ I cried, with genuine pleasure. 

‘*Isn’t it?’’ said Phillipa, her bright face beaming on the little cuddling 
mass of feathers. **You have no idea how cute they are, and they: are 
so tame.’ 

She opened a door and picked up a little yellow chick which she put in my 
hands. It was like holding a canary bird. I ‘had an insane desire to squeeze 
it from very tenderness, but resisted the fatal impulse. 

‘*Tt is so sweet and clean,’’ I remarked, noting the gravelled floor and a 
fresh sod that had been put in one corner for the youngsters to pick and scratch. 

‘*We sweep every other day,” said Phillipa. ‘‘This is where I put the 
chickens and ducks after they are hatched 1 in the incubator. This is the brooder, 
the only mother they ever know.’ 

‘« Poor little orphans!’’ I murmured. 

‘<You see that board in the corner?’’ said Phillipa, pointing to a square 
of about two feet that worked on hinges and could be lifted from without by a 
rope running over a pulley in the roof of the shed. ‘‘ That is where the chicks 
go to get warm. They cuddle under that as they do under their mother’s 
wings.”’ 

The board was fringed with little flannel flaps that just escaped the floor. 
On the under-side it was padded softly and shut down over a warm bed of sand 
strewn on a piece of sheet-iron which was heated from beneath by a kerosene 
lamp kept constantly burning. Phillipa hoisted the pulley and disclosed a 
dozen or more little chicks cuddled together on the warm sand, their little black 
eyes shining like beads. 

‘¢ Chick, chick, chick!’’ called Phillipa, tapping on a little bit of board 
where she strewed some feed which she had brought with her. 

The little things came scampering to her, swarming around her hands with 
perfect fearlessness. Their tameness was altogether charming. 

‘* But don’t it ever get too hot or too cold for them? ’’ I asked the Doctor, 
who was showing me the heating apparatus. 

‘Oh, no. This lamp is always kept a certain distance from the sand, and 
if it is kept supplied with oil it burns with a steady heat. We only have to fill 
it once aday. There is a very simple system of ventilation that does the rest. 
But Phillipa always keeps a thermometer in her brooders in case of accident.’’ 
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‘¢Qn warm days the sun is sometimes too hot for them,’’ said Phillipa. 
‘Then I use this canvas curtain, which rolls down over the glass roof like an 
awning.”’ 

I was very much amused at the little chicks, which were thrown in a wild 
state of excitement by three angle worms which the Doctor dug up and threw 
in their midst. 

‘We give them a treat like that now and then,’’ he observed. 

‘¢What do you give them to eat?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ Buttermilk and Indian meal,’’ Phillipa replied. ‘‘ When they get a little 
older they get some scraps; but’ you have to be careful of them when they are 

oung.”’ 
ol Ves; that’s the trouble,’’ said the Doctor, as I turned reluctantly away 
from this pretty sight. ‘‘It is easy enough to hatch the chickens out. I sup- 
pose we get about seventy-five per cent. out of every setting ; but at least twenty- 
five per cent. of those die. They need a good deal of care and watching till 
they get well on in their feathers. Then they are all right.’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, papa,’’ said Phillipa, as we walked over to a neat little 
building that did not appear to be a chicken-house ; ‘‘1 don’t think they are 


much trouble.”’ te 
‘‘ Then they are not,’’ I said, smiling, ‘‘if you don’t think so.”’ 














PHILLIPA’S INCUBATOR, 


‘‘ This is my incubator,’’ she said, pointing out a machine that stood on 
four legs like a table,—a sort of a case with a glass door in front through which 
I could see three trays full of eggs placed on little racks. 

‘‘ This is a new one,’’ said the Doctor, laying his hand on the machine. 
‘It has a brooder attached, which the old one had not. It is a late improve- 
ment and we have it on trial.’’ 

‘<It is very simpie,’’ said Phillipa. ‘‘It requires attention only once a 
day, and then only for about ten minutes. The heat is supplied by water which 
is heated by this oil-stove underneath, and kept in circulation through tubes 
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running upward in each of the four corners of the machine, and thence through 
a hollow frame-work, which is made of sheet copper, and serves as shelves for 
the egg-frames. By this means the water is kept uniformly hot in all parts of 
the machine. A space of three inches, directly beneath the lower hot-water 
shelf, forms the border, which is open on one side for the attachment of the yard, 
and which allows the chicks to run about at will. The egg-frames are three in 
number, and are made to slide between the hot-water shelves. Beneath the egg- 
frames are the moisture-pans, the bottoms of which are lined with asbestos, which, 
by pouring water on, will take up and hold enough to supply the eggs with 
moisture for twenty-four hours. The heat-regulating apparatus is a thermo- 
static arrangement. The least variation—so little that the thermometer 
does not register it—will cause the regulator to act. When the temperature 
is too high, it shuts off part of the flame. The regulator can be seen to 
open and close frequently in a very short time, the mercury in the ther- 
mometer all the time remaining stationary. There is an extra frame which 
is to be used for turning the eggs. This frame is placed on top of the one 
containing the eggs. They are then turned together, and the frame now on 
top is removed. By this method the eggs are transferred from one frame 
to another without handling, and two hundred can be safely turned in less 
than a minute’s time. The thermostatic arrangement is so constructed as to 
raise or lower the temperature of the water to meet the changes of the 
outside temperature.’’ 

** Ts it possible!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘that such a small machine (it was only” 
about 20x27 inches in size and weighed only 70 pounds) can do such a work ?”’ 

“It will accommodate three hundred eggs,’’ said Phillipa, ‘‘and it cost, 
with the yard for brooder, only seventy-five dollars. You can buy a smaller 
one for less money ; but I do the hatching for some of my neighbors who give 
their hens larger broods than they can hatch out themselves by the natural 
process.”’ 

‘* That is another source of revenue to Phillipa,’ 
‘Her neighbors pay her for the hatching.”’ 

‘* Now I will show you the eggs,’’ she said, letting down the door and 
drawing out one of the egg-frames. ‘‘ You see they are all marked with the 
date.of their setting and the name of their breed, also the date when they were 
laid. They have to be turned as they lay in these frames, but the chickens get 
out themselves.”’ 

As she let the door down, I heard a few weak little peep-peeps, and presently 
she showed me a number of little chicks just hatched which were cuddling under 
the trays on a bed of cotton. 

**You have to keep them in the incubator for about twelve hours after they 
come out,’’ Phillipa explained. ‘‘ They cannot stand the sudden change out- 
side. Nowcome here, Mr. B. Do you see those three eggs? They are pipped. 
If you wait awhile, you will see the chickens come out.”’ 

‘* Let us wait, certainly,’’ I said with eagerness, for just then one of the 
eggs rocked on its rest of horizontal bars, and I saw a little bill chipping away 
at the shell. 

** Which do you bet will come out first ?’’ said the Doctor. 

‘*T bet on the light-brown one,”’’ I said. 

‘* That’s a Brahma,’’ observed Phillipa. 

‘*T bet on this one,’’ said the Doctor, as another egg rocked in the frame. 

It was quite exciting to watch the chickens working their way out. It was 
a steady nibble, nibble, till finally the tops flew off the egg, the shell turned in 
the frame, and to my infinite delight, my Brahma dropped down through the 
rack onto the cotton-bed beneath. 

It was hideously ugly just then, and flopped around, yelling for its life. 

‘‘ Why, I believe it has a fit!’’ I exclaimed, with deep concern. 


? 


observed the Doctor. 
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‘*Oh, no!’’ said Phillipa, laughing. ‘‘ They often act in‘that way. It’s 
all right. There, papa! There comes your favorite.”’ 

Another chicken dropped, and we had a second excitement. There were 
five hatched out while we watched them. 

‘* Well, I said, finally, ‘‘ that certainly is the most wonderful thing I ever 
saw.”’ 

‘Do you think you would like to go into the business ?’’ laughed Phillipa, 
as she took the now empty egg-shells out of the incubator. 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ I said; ‘‘.but I think I will tell my sister Jessie about it. 
She is an invalid, you know, and can’t do much. She would be so much 
happier if she only had some way of earning a little money. Do you think it 
would be too hard for her?’’ 

‘No, indeed !’’ said Phillipa, as she went with us back to the house; “it 
is very easy and very nice work. I began it, intending to make some pocket- 
money, but I have gone far ahead of that. I have paid all the expenses of my 
poultry-yard, buildings, apparatus, and all, inside of a year, besides feeding the 
family on all the eggs and poultry they can eat. Next year I am going in for 
clear profits, and shall open a bank account.”’ 

‘“You are a remarkable girl!’’ I said, admiringly, wondering if my sister 
Jessie could do anything like so well. 

‘Oh, no,”’ said Phillipa, blushing sweetly. ‘‘ Any one can doit. I will 
send Jessie a nice little book, which was written by a friend of papa’s, a 
Mr. Ireland, of Philadelphia, who is interested in the Philadelphia Poultry Farm. 
It is called ‘ The Practical Poultry Book,’ and will tell her all she wants to know 
about the different breeds of chickens, their points, how much they cost, how to 
raise them, and everything.’’ 

‘You are very kind,’’ I said, warmly, and might have said more, but the 
Doctor was there, and just then the Madame came across the lawn to meet us. 

‘‘Well!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you must have found the chickens very 
fascinating, Mr. B. Are you aware that it is nearly luncheon time? Phillipa, 
dear, will you pick me out a nice pair of pullets? Doctor, won’t you kill them 
for me ?”’ 

‘«T wouldn’t wring a chicken’s neck for a dollar!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Nor I, either!’’ said the Doctor, with a twinkle in hiseye. ‘It ruins 
them. You should bleed them in the neck. The Madame here is very partic- 
ular. She has them all dry picked, too, before they are cold, and then plumps 
them in hot water.’’ 

‘Tt spoils poultry to scald the feathers,’’ observed the Madame, whom I 
accompanied back to the house. ‘‘ Chickens should be scalded after they are 
plucked. They look and taste much better.”’ 

She led me up to the cool, vine-draped verandah, and we chatted there 
till luncheon, when Phillipa’s chickens were served with a toothsome garnish 
of mushrooms. 

As I glanced across the table at the fair girl, in the fresh white dress with 
fluttering ribbons and dainty embroidery that had replaced her plain flannel 
morning robe, I thought that that was the kind of a wife I wanted,—a woman, 
sweet and fair, yet strong and capable, with a will and a way to help herself. 
Thank heaven I had that want supplied, for I married Phillipa herself. 





VoL. CXI.—15. 











‘“‘HE IS AN ENGLISHMAN!” 
A ParLor Drama 1N Two Acts. 
BY GRIFFITH WILDE. 
Dramatts Persone. 


ANGELICA STAFFORD, an arrant flirt. 

Louis ORNE, her /over. 

SiR GERALD BROUGHTON, an English Adventurer. 
Tom, 

Dick, Members of the Tennis Club. 

Harry, 


Act I. 
ScENE: A Drawing-room. Enter Angy Stafford and Louis Orne, in tennis 
costume, carrying rackets. They come forward, slowly. 


Louis. I think you are very unreasonable, Angy. I did the best I could. 
I am sure it wasn’t my fault that you were beaten. 

Angy (sarcastically). Wasn’t it? If you hadn’t lost your temper, you 
wouldn’t have lost the game. You must be fond of making a spectacle of 
yourself. 

(Sits down ae her back to him.) 

L. (dejectedly). I never would make such a fool of myself if you wouldn’t 
drive me to it. 

A. Idrive you? I like that! 

Z. You know very well, Angy ; 

A. Don’t call me “Angy.’’ I detest it. Angelica is my name; but I 
prefer Miss Stafford. 

L. (desperately). See here, Angy,—Angelica, I mean,—are you, or are you 
not, going to play the tennis match with this fellow, Broughton ? 

A. (taking off her hat). If it affords you any satisfaction to. know—yes! 
I am going to play with Sir Gerald Broughton. He is a very good player, too. 
You don’t catch Aim sending any foul balls. His ‘‘service’’ is perfectly 
beautiful ! 

Z. Oh,Ihave no doubt! He is an Englishman, with a title to his name, 
though heaven knows where he got it! 

A. That’s right! Abuse him. It is so manly to slander a rival, just 
because you’re jealous of him. 

Z. Well, I don’t deny that I am jealous, and I’ve a perfect right to be. 
Angy, you’re just as good as engaged to me. 

A. AmI? Well, that’s news to me! 

L. (desperately). You have no right to flirt so with this Englishman, and, 
if you don’t stop it—— 

A. (rising). Oh! You threaten me, do you? 

L. (miserably). No, but—oh, Angy, don’t beso hard on me! You know 
I love you and—you are making me utterly wretched. 

A. . Then I think we had better separate. I confess that it bores me to 
have a love-lorn swain forever loading me with reproaches. Life is too short 
for that sort of thing. 

Z. Then you mean that it shall be all over between us. 

A. Ido. 
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LZ. Very well. I abide by your decision; but Angy, for the sake of the 
love I bear you, let me urge you not to trust your happiness in the hands of 
that British fop. He’s a coward and a sneak, if ever there was one. 

A. Hold, sir! Sir Gerald Broughton is my guest. 

Z. And Iam your lover! Farewell, Angy. (With emotion.) I hope 
you may never regret your choice; but, whatever comes, I shall always love 
you,—I shall always be your friend. May God bless you! (Exit. 

A. (seating hersei/f). Well! There’s an end of that. What an awful 
foolhe made of himself, anyhow! I hate jealous men. If I had married him, 
I never should have been happy. (Sigds.) And yet Louis can be just as nice 
as nice can be. Heigh-ho! I wonder what he’ll do about it? He’s not one 
of the suicidal sort, but I shouldn’t wonder if he went right off and proposed to 
Betty Ferguson. What a homely girl she is, anyhow! I don’t see what the 
men find in her to rave about ! 

Enter Sir Gerald Broughton, with an eye-glass in one eye. 

Sir Gerald. Aw, my deah Miss Stafford, where have you been hiding? 
We have just had anothah game—ah, such a game, too! 

Angy (with animation). And you beat of course ! 

Sir G. Well, yes! I had that honah. 

A. Iwish I could play tennis like you. 

Sir G. Oh, you will learn. There are only a few little points, you know. 

A. I wish you would teach me. 

Sir G. Really? That would be such a pleasaw. Deah Miss Stafford, it 
delights me to think I can rendah you any service. (He stts down at her feet.) 

A. You are very kind. 

Sir G. (looking up into her eyes). Might I presume to moah than kind- 
ness? Tell me, Miss Stafford, are my aspirations all in vain? In that heart, 
where all that is lovely and virtuous sits enshrined on the altah of womanhood, 
is there a place for one who humbly adores ? 

A. \—I—Sir Gerald 

Sir G. (taking her hand, drops on one knee). Sweet angel, heah me! I 
love you to distraction. Will you let me share with you the faint lustre of a 
proud name? Will you marry me, Miss Stafford ? 

A. Qh, Sir Gerald! This is so sudden! I—I—cannot answer you now. 

Sir G. Iwill give you time. (Xzsses her hand.) For such a reward, I 
can afford to wait. But when may I hope to learn my fate? Do not keep me 
in suspense too long. 

A. To-morrow evening. When we return from our tramp to Almonesson, 
I will tell you. 

Sir G. Heaven bless you! (Xzisses her hand again.) 

Enter Louis Orne. 

Sir G. (continuing). Is it a nice walk to Almonesson ? 

A. Charming! You will like it immensely. 

L. (glaring at Sir G). I beg pardon, but I ieft my racket here. Sir 
Gerald, they are calling for you in the court. 

Sir G. (aside to Angy.) From the Court of Love to the tennis court. 
Adieu, my angel. (A/oud.) Very well! Iam coming. (Exit. ) 

L. (looking after him). 1s it possible, Angy, that you are going to walk 
all the way to Almonesson alone with that man ? 

A. Quite possible; and more than that, I suppose one can go where one 
wishes with one’s fiancé. 

ZL. Angy, are you engaged to him? 

A. I shall be to-morrow night. 

Z. He thinks you are an heiress. 

A. Iwill undeceive him. Good-by, Mr. Orne. I am going back to the 
tennis court. ( Exit.) 
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L. (alone). How can I convince her that he is a villain? Something 
must be done at once. She has promised to give him an answer by to-morrow 
night. He is after her money, I know, and—I have it! The walk to 
Almonesson! That shall be his stumbling-block. Oh, Angy, if I did not love 
you so dearly, I would not care, but I cannot see your happiness wrecked by 
sucha man. (Sinks intoachair.) And yet (sighing), though I should convince 
her doubly of his baseness, she is lost to me forever. She does not love me! 
Never, never, in this wide world, can I hope to call her mine. 

(Bows his head in his hands.) [ Curtain. | 


Act II. 
SCENE: A country road. Enter Angy and Sir Gerald, equipped for a tramp. 


Sir G. Here’s a nice, shady place. Shall we rest awhile ? 

A. Yes. We might take our luncheon here. There is a nice spring near 
by. If you will unpack the basket, I will go and get some water. 

Sir G. Let me go. 

A. No, I would rather. Give me the cup. 

(Sir G. produces a cup from the basket.) 

A. Now you must prove to me that you have the right domestic instinct. 

(Goes out, smiling at him.) 

Sir G. (unpacking the basket). Well, I have got myself into the deuce of 
a scrape! Her uncle’s property’s entailed, and she won’t have a dollar. 
Now, if she accepts me, what am I to do? Go to England and live on the 
family estate, perhaps. Ha, ha, ha! I wonder what the Broughtons would 
say if their former butler appeared as the heir apparent to a baronetcy! Lord! 
what fools these Americans are! They’ll bite at any hook that’s baited with a 
title. (Screams without.) 

Sir G. (continuing). Hello! What’s the row? 

(Angy rushes in, screaming with terror.) 

A. Qh, Sir Gerald! Save me,—save me! 

(Rushes into his arms. Enter three desperate-looking tramps in pursuit.) 

A. (gasping). They want my watch and bracelets. I—I—quick! They 
are coming ! 

Sir G. (showing signs of terror). My g—good fellows, what is it you want? 
Don’t be so r—r—rude to a lady. 

1st Tramp. We won't bother you, pard, if you’ ll just fork over your valuables. 

Sir G. (nervously). 1 haven’t anything valuable about me. 

2a T. Your pocket-book ’ ill do. 

Sir G. There’s nothing in it. M—my dear Miss Stafford, don’t you think 
you'd better give up yours? Anything to pacify them. 

A. (indignantly). No, Iwill not! (Striking a defiant attitude.) Let them 
try to take it, if they dare. 

3a T. Iswear, the girl’s got more grit than he has. Come, miss. There’s 
no use showing fight. We’re too many for you. You might as well give in. 
We won’t hurt you. (Lays his hand on her wrist.) 

A, Let me go! Howdare you! (Struggles.) 

Sir G. My dear Miss Stafford, it is better to submit. For heaven’s sake, 
gentlemen, d—don’t shake the breath out of me. (Zwo tramps seize him and 
rifle his pockets.) You can have what you want, if you take it quietly. 

A. Let me be, I tell you! Help! help! (Screams.) 

Sir G. Run, if you can, Miss Stafford. -I am going! 

(He breaks away and runs off the stage.) 

rst T. (transferring the valuables to the second). It was easy to settle that. 
one. Now for the girl. She’s not so easy to manage. 
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jg@ T. For heaven’s sake, come and hold her! She scratches like a wild-cat. 

A. (screaming). Help! Help! Help! 

(Louis Orne rushes in and falls upon her captors. A blow fells one tramp 
to the earth. He covers the other two with his pistols.) 

ZL. Stand off, villains! How dare you attack a lady? (Angy clings 
to him, half-fainting.) Begone, both of you. I will give you just five seconds to 
get over that fence and out of the way. 

( The two tramps slink away.) 

L. (lowering his revolver, clasps Angy in his arms). My poor darling! 
Don’t tremble so. You are safe now. Did that cowardly wretch desert you? 

A. Yes; (scornfully) he ran. Oh, Louis, if it had not been for you 
what would have become of me! (She catches sight of the insenstble tramp.) 

L. (tenderly). Don’t be afraid, dearest. (Giving the tramp a push with his 
foot.) Hewill not stir for some time. How thankful I am that I happened 
here just in time. (He /eads her to a seat.) Angy, I want you to promise me 
that you will not have anything more to do with that fellow Broughton. 

A. You needn’t be afraid of that. Oh, Louis, I am afraid I have been 
very unkind and cruel. I am very sorry ! 

ZL. Sweet sinner, will you do the penance I impose? Angy, will you marry me? 

A. Yes. Iwill marry you. Oh, Louis, I feel so safe when you are by. 

(A few raptures here. The prostrate tramp sits up unnoticed and slowly 
begins to divest himself of a disguise till he stands up a handsome young gentleman 
in tennis .vstume.) 

TZ. Isay, Orne, which way did Tom and Harry go? 

A. (springing up). Why, Dick Withey! What,—why 

Dick (bowing and handing her a bracelet). 1 hope you will pardon the 
liberty I took, Miss Angy. Allow me to return your property. 

( Clasps the bracelet on her wrist.) 

A. What does this mean ? 

ZL. Ihad a point to prove, and I resorted to strategy. You cannot deny 
that Broughton is a coward, though the tramps were only our friends. 

A. (bursting into tears). Then you deceived me. Oh, it was wicked to 
frighten me so for nothing. 

Z. But it was not for nothing, dearest. You would not believe me when 
I told you that Broughton was a coward, and so 

A. (sinking down). Merciful Providence! And it was this man I came 
near marrying ! 

Dick ( going). Don’t be too hard on Louis. He’s not an English swell, 
but I’ll vouch for him any day. (£xit.) 

(Chorus without.) 








“ He is an Englishman, 
For he himself hath said it; 
And it’s much to his (dis)credit, 
That he is an Englishman, 
That he is an En—glish—man!” 


(Enter Tom, Dick, and Harry.) 

All Three (embracing each other). Heaven bless you my children ! 

T. We caught that fellow Broughton, or whatever his name is, and gave 
him a good drubbing. 

ZL. Good for you! Boys, you have done me a good service. Let me 
introduce you to the future Mrs. Orne. 

Boys (throwing up their caps). Orne, Orne, Orne! Hurrah! Hist— 
boom—bang—ah ! 

(They shake hands all around. The curtain falls while they sing ‘‘ He is an 
Englishman.” 









FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


patron of Godey’s is entitled to 
their selection of a ttern each month. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS should how- 
ever notify us as to what pattern they desire 
before the first of the month, as the new postal 
ruling does not allow patterns to be forwarded 
in letters except as merchandise. If you 
desire them by return mail, you should en- 
close 10 cents to cover postage. A postal card 
will answer for simple notification of the 
pattern wanted. 





4 For information in reference to 
Cutting and Sending for our Patterns, 
see the Fashion Department, page 654, 
of the June number of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts. ; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts. ; Pants, 25 cts.; 
Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Description of Fashions. 

Fig. 1.—Sea-side costume of brown surah silk, 
the underskirt trimmed with a narrow plaiting, 
the sides and front being covered with a deep 
flounce of écru wool lace, the back is plaited silk. 
Polonaise trimmed with large bows of darker 
silk; heart-shaped neck, with revers of silk. Hat 
trimmed with bow to correspond with dress ; 
Japanese parasol. 

Fig. 2.—Afternoon dress of pink nun’s veiling 
the skirt is trimmed with a deep plaiting, fin- 
ished across the front with fans of embroidered 
muslin, divided with bands of black velvet- 
ribbon and loops. The overskirt hangs straight 
in the back, is trimmed down each side with 
embroidery, black velvet loops and ends in the 
back. Plain bodice, laced across the front; 
velvet belt and bow in front fastened with a 
buckle; collar and cuffs of embroidery. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
navy-blue batiste, embroidered upon the under- 
skirt and overskirt with white. Jacket bodice 
opened slantwise at the throat, with revers upon 
the left side, fastened by one button, with full 
vest underneath. Hat of straw, trimmed with 
scarf and large bunch of roses. 
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Fig. 4.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
écru linen; the front of skirt is trimmed with two 
deep ruffles edged with a design in embroidery 
and braiding ; the same trims the sides of the 
skirt, the back hanging straight. Jacket bodice 
with imitation vest in front trimmed to corre- 
spond; large sash bow in the back. Straw 
bonnet trimmed with velvet, feathers, and 
bird. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet for girl of six years, made 
of blue créfe de chine, trimmed with ribbon 
loops and ends. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet for girl of seven years, made 
of white gauze shirred upon the front, cap- 
crown trimmed with a bow of satin ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet for girl of five years, made 
of cream-color surah silk, trimmed with loops 
and ends of ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Hat for lady, of black straw, lined 
with plain black velvet. It is trimmed with 
plumes of shaded gold-and-black feathers, and 
a bow of satin ribbon, yellow and black, ar- 
ranged in large loops; the black velvet side is 
outwards, and it is lined with gold satin. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of lichen-green straw, 
trimmed with darker green velvet, and a large 
bunch of velvet flowers. The brim is faced 
with velvet and turned up over the forehead; 
velvet strings. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Back and front view of 
dress for boy of two years, made of beige-color 
camel's hair; the front is gored, with revers, 
collar, vest, cuffs, and breadth in front of skirt 
of brown corduroy. The back is box-plaited 
to the waist, where the skirt is fastened on 
with a velvet sash covering the joining. 

Fig. 12.—Ladies’ morning wrapper made of 
white muslin, percale, or sateen. It is cut in 
the princess shape, with a ruffle around the 
skirt ; if made of wash-goods a narrow embroi- 
dery can edge the cuffs, pockets, collar, and 
each side of the buttons up the front. If of 
wool goods this can be omitted. 

Fig. 13.—Sack apron for a girl of eight 
years, made of white muslin and trimmed with 
a narrow hamburg edging. 

Fig. 14.—Lace pin of gold set with small 
diamonds and rubies. 

Fig. 15.—Lace pin of gold with a large pearl 
at each end of the bar surrounded with bril- 
liants, the letter in the bird’s bill is also studded 
with them. 
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Fig. 16.—Pin in the form of a hook-and-eye 
made of silver set with Rhine stones. 

Fig. 17.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
brown nun’s veiling, over this is a skirt of 
woolen lace, with moire sash draped across the 
front and tied in a large bow of loops in the 
back. Plain bodice trimmed with bands of 
velvet; cuffs of velvet upon the sleeves. Lace 
bonnet with high, pointed crown trimmed with 
loops of flame-color velvet. 

Fig. 18.—Carriage dress for lady, the foun- 
dation being made of black surah. The skirt 
is covered with narrow ruffles of Chantilly 
lace, the front breadth is of the same lace, out- 
lined with beads. Basque bodice covered with 
piece lace and finished with a trimming lace. 
Bonnet made of rows of lace and trimmed with 
flowers. 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Front and back of ladies’ 
wrap, made of plain satin, frisé velvet, and 
plain velvet. The fronts are long, made of the 
plain velvet, as is also the back and top of 
sleeves ; they are covered with small tassels; 
the rest of the wrap is made of the satin, with 
the exception of the sleeves that are of the frisé 
velvet. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Back and front of dress for 
a little boy, made of black velveteen with a full 
plastron and broad sash of surah silk. This 
pattern can be prettily made up in two con- 
trasting shades of wash-goods. 

Fig. 23.—Collar made of iridescent beads. 

Fig. 24.—Dog collar, made of lead and gold 
beads mounted upon velvet and fastened with a 
velvet bow. 

Fig. 25.—Dress for little girl, made of dark- 
red zephyr, the skirt is kilted, jacket bodice 
plaited in front, ribbons tying from the fronts 
in the back, white pique vest. 

Fig. 26.—Dress for miss of fourteen years, 
made of brown velveteen and écru pongee. 
The underskirt is of the brown velveteen, the 
bodice and overskirt of the pongee; the bodice 
is plain, trimmed with a gathered piece coming 
down from the left shoulder to the waist, fast- 
ened with a velveteen rosette, also a belt and 
rosette of the same around the waist. 

Fig. 27.—Sailor suit for little boy, made of 
blue flannel trimmed with white wool braid, or 
of blue linen trimmed with white linen braid. 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Back and front of house- 
dress for lady, made of bronze voile and 
broché silk. The skirt is formed of wide plaits 
upon a silk foundation. Jacket bodice with 


Louis XV. pockets at the sides and plaited 
basque at the back, the plaits being added be- 
neath the point. The plastron is of the broché 
silk, ornamented with heavy silk cétds and 
buttons. It is full at the throat, and terminates 
below the waist as a plaited fan. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


At this season traveling dresses form an im- 
portant part of summer outfits, and the variety 
of materials used for the purpose are almost 
endless. The handsomest dresses are those 
made of the fashionable wool canvas with 
square meshes in a plain color for the waist 
and drapery, with the skirt of a still more costly 
fabric, the canvas striped with velvet or with 
watered silk. These have to be made over a 
waist-lining and underskirt of surah silk. Ecru, 
brown, réseda, and blue are the choice colors 
in these dresses, and their trimmings are velvet 
and wool lace. 

Dark-blue canvas made up with merely a 
vest and some panels of watered silk make a 
stylish and quiet dress for traveling. Pongee 
dresses are also made in the styles used for 
canvas, and are trimmed with open-worked 
embroidery of the same shade, and dark-red or 
brown velvet. 

For more ordinary dresses, mohair, plain 
canvas, and bison cloths are used. Mohair is 
the most general choice, as it is shown in so 
many different qualities so as to be popular with 
all; it does not shrink from dampness, its 
smooth surface sheds dust easily, and its weight 
is sufficient for warmth, yet is not burdensome 
for any season. The favorite colors are fawn, 
clear-gray pearl, or dark-blue ; the lower priced 
goods are shown in changeable or mottled 
grounds, They are usually made with a 
plaited or kilted skirt with deep hem, over 
which is a cluster of tucks, or several rows of 
narrow braid; over this a short apron and 
straight-plaited back drapery. A postillion 
basque with a Breton vest, made quite narrow 
and braided across in rows, is suitable with this 
skirt. 

For those who are tired of vests, a single 
revers of the material with which the dress is 
trimmed is turned back on the left side of the 
waist, from the throat down low on the bust, 
or, perhaps, only half-way to the waist-line ; 
this is especially effective made of velvet or of 
watered silk, and it is also made of the dress- 
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goods thickly braided. The double-breasted 
basques also grow in favor for wool dresses 
that are not much trimmed. 

For short journeys in warm weather, when 
it may be safe to travel without a wool dress, 
the dark Chambérys and ginghams will be 
used. The tucked basque, a skirt tucked 
lengthwise in front, and a short apron with a 
deep back drapery that covers the entire back 
of the foundation skirt, is a simple and good 
model for these dresses. Dark embroidery 
done on the material may be used as a frill 
upon the apron, and to trim the basque. 

A rough straw round hat or small bonnet, 
suiting the dress in color, is usually chosen. 
Wide ribbons, scarfs of étamine, or many small 
bows of narrower ribbon, are the trimmings. 
Flowers and feathers are little used upon such 
hats. Long veils are again worn, ntade of 
very thin gauze or grenadine. They pass over 
the face, are crossed behind the head, and are 
tied in a bow on the left side. Tan-colored 
gloves, whether of silk or of kid, are worn with 
traveling suits. 

White toilettes are the rage for summer. 
Where wash-goods are not desired, all kinds of 
pure white and cream-color wool goods are 
used, while organdie, mull, French nainsook, 
and Swiss muslin, embroidered in sprigs and 
dots, with flounces tg match, are all popular 
fabrics for wash costumes. All over-embroid- 
ered muslins are used in combination with 
plain fabrics, and form very stylish and becom- 
ing dresses. 

In inexpensive summer costumes, are shown 
some dainty dresses made of plain, but soft and 
delicate old-fashioned mousselaine de laine, the 
front arranged in a series of flounces, which 
are first cut into deep points, edged with nar- 
row lace, and then plaited up ; these are called 
Vandyke flounces. Above this is draped a 
very long redingote, known as the “ houfpe- 
lante” by the French. This is made of 
mousselaine de laine, which is printed in small, 
gay designs scattered over its surface. Lace 
and ribbon garnitures trim this overdress, which 
does not join in front, but opens widely from 
the neck, disclosing a pretty vest, and also the 
multitude of pointed flounces upon the skirt. 

Colors for gloves are very subdued, and the 
popular taste is limited to but few shades. 
Tan, with a stratige pertinacity, holds its own, 
even among ladies of most conservative tastes, 
but those who dislike the color have a choice 
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of several new shades of yellow, from pale 
primrose to a number of deeper colors, known 
severally as golden-red, cowslip, and chantrelle. 
There are also shown some lady-like neutral 
tints in grays, shading to beige, écru, thrush, 
brown, golden-brown, etc., the prettiest being 
a color known as mu/ot, or field-mouse. At 
the first approach of hot weather, silk gloves 
are universally worn. These gloves are in so 
many improved makes that they are exquisitely 
fine and handsome, and another thing in their 
favor is the fact that, unlike a kid glove, when 
soiled, its wearer, with the aid of some luke- 
warm rain water and a bit of white Castile 
soap, can quickly restore them to their fresh 
looks again. 

Corsets are not made so long as they were, 
which means that the very long waists of the 
last few seasons are going, if not gone, out of 
fashion. White and colored satin corsets are 
still worn for day; for evening, however, only 
white or flesh-colored corsets should be worn. 
All corsets are, or should be, bound with plush 
of the same color as the corset, and at the top 
there is always a trimming of white lace. The 
reason that corsets grow so soon out of shape 
now is that so few are made out of real whale- 
bone, it being so expensive that it is impossible 
for it to be used in the manufacture of cheap 
corsets. 

Many black toilettes are worn, both for day 


and evening wear, in order to display the 


superb embroideries of lead beads, which are 
so novel and beautiful. The dress of black 
lace with tablier of lead beads is the height 
of fashion. Lace skirts are flounced, or are 
draped with piece lace, either real or imitation, 
Chantilly bemg used, or the cheaper Chantilly 
tulle. Pendants and ornaments of lead beads 
are introduced in every crevice of the lace 
draperies. Dresses of black woolen lace are 
used for visiting, driving, or promenading. 


Notes from our Foreign Correspondent. 


The Magasins des Nouveautes are filled with 
fresh and brilliant summer fabrics. Alihough 
étamines and laces hold the first place, yet 
there is no lack of plain and figured goods in 
the most beautiful colors. A novelty in ribbon 
is the épingle ribbon with short pile. The sur- 
face is dull, and has not the soft and rich tone 
of velvet, but it goes to perfection with the 
moire ribbon so much used for toilettes and 


chapeaux. It is madeinall colors. Bows are 
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made in an eccentric fashion, but with rare 
elegance. None but the skilled and tasteful 
should attempt to make a bow for a chapeau 
now. Three or four varieties of ribbons of 
different colors will be used for the same bow ; 
for instance, plain velvet, moire, épingle, and 
ribbed faille ribbon will be used in two shades 
of green, a certain pink and beige. Unless the 
colors are very carefully chosen the result is 
terrible. Fancy dictates many odd combina- 
tions. 

Natural flowers are used to adorn bonnets. 
If the stems are well moistened and then 
wrapped in wet moss, they will keep for a 
morning, afternoon, or evening without fading. 
With this fashion flowers change with the 
seasons. Fruits are also to be worn. 


Earrings are going out of fashiog. Ladies 
who have pretty ears like to show them in all 
their beauty, and not to have them bored and 
dragged out of size and shape. Finger rings, 
on the contrary, are increasing in favor, and are 
worn at all hours of the day, whether in neg/ige 
or in full dress. You cannot have too many» 
—you may cover all your eight fingers with them 
if you will. I saw such a sweet little lace pin 
the other day. On a slender bar of gold stood 
the tiniest miniature plump chicken in bril- 
liants, with a small ruby for the visible eye. 
A golden egg, from which the little creature 
had just emerged, formed the end of the pin, 
and the chicken was gazing, lost in wondering 
contemplation, as seen in the familiar picture. 

The Catagon head-dress is already losing 
vogue, and the hair is once more worn turned 
up at the back to the top.of the head, where it 
is fastened with jeweled combs, or large ball 
pins. Silver, steel, jet, and tortoise-shell may 
be worn, and of course gold and precious 
stones, if real; but no imitation, pour Pamour 
au bon gott. 


The latest fad among Parisian fashionanes 
is a novelty in the form of a miniature Sedan 
chair. The foundation is made of wood 
covered with antique, flowered brocade, the 
bars at the side covered with plush. In place 
of the seat two glass shelves are introduced on 


which are posed specimens of rare ivory carv- 
ing, or egg-shell china. This beautiful art ob- 
ject not only recalls a quaint and picturesque 
fashion long since dead, but serves an everyday 
modern purpose, used as an efagere. Standing 
upon a table or pedestal it is most effective. 


Parisiennes have lately taken an extravagant 
affection to birds, which about equals the pug- 
dog mania now on the wane. The mania for 
birds is as strong as it was in the days of the 
Empress Josephine. In every fashionable 
boudoir you will find on a plush-covered table, 
amidst books, reviews, dondonnieres, and femi- 
nine trifles of all kinds, a lovely cage of carved 
ivory, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, or chased 
silver, which imprisons two or more rare exotic 
birds or a pair of green love-birds. The seeds 
which they eat are held in a silver cup; they 
drink from little bowls of Bohemian glass. 
The bottom of the cage is sprinkled every 
morning with the saw-dust of a scented wood 
in place of sand. Lastly, the rarest and most 
beautiful hot-house flowers are attached between 
the bars of the cage for the birds to smell and 
pluck te pieces with their bills. To what 
extravagance will fashion next lead her vo- 
taries; the cost of keeping a whole family 
moderately is trifling in comparison to what is 
now wasted on pets. 

A novel embroidery for dresses is to em- 
broider the stripes of pekins, whether of crépe, 
tulle, or satin, with long bugles and beads of 
all colors. Black striped dresses, whatever their 
material may be, can be embroidered down 
their stripes with black jet. Anybody can do 
this work herself, for a very simple trailing 
pattern is sufficient to give the desired éc/a/ to 
the dress. This is quite new and all the rage 
in Paris. Why should it not be equally suc- 
cessful in America? Many ladies, I am sure, 
will try it, and will, I hope, be as successful as 
their Parisian sisters. Why not? 


Embroidery is always popular employment, . 


but shall I tell you of a much easief, as well as 
useful and pretty work for the sea-side, a work 
you can do almost with closed eyes ?. Well, sup- 
posing you have some old tapestry work, looking 
almost threadbare with age, all you have to do 
is tocut out the flowers and patterns of this 
and tack them to a square of black or colored 
velvet, satin, or velveteen. That done, you 
fix down the edges of the tapestry to the velvet 
or satin by a chain-stitch of silk or worsted. 
When finished, the appliqué work will look as 
if it had been raised work on the velvet or satin. 
You can use it then for cushions, chairs, stools, 


banners, and other articles of household decora- 
tion. Is not this pretty, convenient, and easy 
at the same time? I feel sure your readers 
will like it. Try it. Fashion. 
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Fig. 1. 
Fig. 1. Design in Cross-Stitch. 
This design is intended to be embroidered on either Java canvas or coarse étamine in 


filoselle or ingrain cotton of contrasting colors, such as blue and red, orange and blue, etc. 
It is useful for tidies or covers for a variety of purposes. 


Figs. 2,3, and 4. Garden-Chair. 


This is one of the newest and most 
comfortable of garden-chairs, The 
frame can be made by any cabinet-maker 
or carpenter, of deal or any light wood ; 

sjechts the seat and back are in one, made of a 
iG oaltsathsi RAS Lt LeeY LTT Ce strip of coarse, Java canvas, embroid- 
: ered in long-stitches ; the design for the 
embroidery is shown in Fig. 2. Three, 
four, or more repeats of the strip may 
be worked, according to the width of 
the canvas; the embroidery is worked 
in red and olive crewels or Andalusian 
wool. The ends of the canvas are 
finished by a 
tassel fringe of 
crewels. A chair 
bolster is hung 
over the back, to 
rest the head up- 
on. Fig. 4shows 
the chair when 
made up and 
open; Fig. 3 
shows it when 
closed. 
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Figs. 5 and 6. Work-Stand with Crochet 
Drape. 

The stand is of gilt wicker, or it can be 
made of wood stained to imitate ebony, or gilded. 
It is lined with olive satin, crossed by a gold 
cord fastened by balls of wool; the outside is 
ornamented with a crochet drape and woolen 





balls of three sizes. A section of the drape is 
shown in Fig.$. It is worked with arrasene 
of three shades of pink and two of olive. For 
the rose, commence in the centre with the light- 
est shade of pink, four chain, join round. 

First Row: one double into a stitch, two 
chain, repeat from * three times more. 
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SECOND Row: One double, one-half treble, 
three treble, one-half treble, and one double 
under each two chain. 

THIRD Row: With the second shade, work 
one double into the first double of first row at 
the back of the work, four chain, one double 
into next double, four chain, one double into the 
centre of next petal at the back, four chain, 
one double into centre of next petal, four 
chain, one double into next double, four chain, 
join to first double. 

FourTH Row: Under each four chain work 
one double, two half-trebles, four trebles, two 
half-trebles, and one double. 

FiFTH Row: With the darkest shade one 
double into the first petal of last row, at the 
back five chain, one double into next petal, five 
chain, one double into next double between two 
petals, five chain, one double between two 
petals, five chain, one double into next petal 
(see design), five chain, one double into next 
petal, five chain, join to first double under each 
five chain, work two half-trebles, five trebles, 
and two half-trebles. 


Now with the darkest shade of olive work: 
FirsT Row: One double at the top into a 
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petal of rose, * five chain, one double between 
two petals, and finish around in this manner. 

SECOND Row: One double into the centre 
of petal, eight chain, finish around, repeating 
the above. 

THIRD Row AND OUTER EDGE: Chain of 
five loop in edge of leaf, then repeat, making 
three loops around each scallop. The manner 
in which the balls are arranged can be easily 
seen by reference to Fig. 6. ? 


The large fans used a year or two ago, if 
old and torn, can be utilized as washstand 
splashers ; they should be spread out to their 
full size and covered with cretonne, or a solid 
colored silesia with plain or figured net or 
muslin over it, the edge finished by a border 
of lace. They are fastened to the wall over 
the washstand, handle upward, with a large 
ribbon bow tied around the handle. 

Pretty sachets for wedding presents are 
made of white or pale-blue satin, in the form 
of a large envelope turned down at one corner 
and fastened with a silver button. This is 
trimmed all around with silver lace. On the 
back can be embroidered a wreath of orange- 
blossoms or other flowers, with the monogram 
of the bride embroidered in silver in the centre. 
The same makes a lovely quilt for a sofa. 
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Fig. '7. 


Figs. 7. and 8. Infant’s Quilted Bib. 


The bib is of white nainsook, lined with 
wadding, and quilted, the edge being finished 
with white torchon lace. Three designs for 
quilting suitable for the bib are shown in Fig. 8. 





Fig. 8. 


Fig.9. Brush-Holder. 


The frame is made of very stiff card-board, 
covered with garnet plush, that on the front 
being decorated with a spray of embroidery in 
Kensington stitch. The inside is covered with 
felt, and is partitioned into two spaces, one for 
a hat brush and the other for a clothes brush; 
the backs of the brushes are covered with 
plush to match that upon the outside. It is 
hung on to a brass-headed nail in a room or 
hall. 





Fig. 9. 


Transfer Designs for Doilies in Etching. 

(See colored designs in front of book.) 

The designs given complete a dozen 
different patterns for doilies, six of which 
were given in the February number. 
These designs can be used upon linen 
damask doilies that come all ready for 
use, or they can be worked upon linen 
doilies of home manufacture, which are 
now equally popular, if not more fash- 
ionable. Ordinary linen is used for this 
purpose, and a square of eight inches 
is a good size; these should be fringed 
out to the depth of half an inch, or 
they can be hem-stitched with half an 
inch hem. The design is then placed 
in the centre and worked in etching, or 
outline stitch, with colored silk or cotton. To 
transfer the design from the pattern given, 
first moisten the pattern slightly, then lay the 
material over and press with a warm iron. 
Be careful to cut off, or cover over the lettering 
at the bottom of the page; if this is not attended 
to, it will also be transferred to the goods. 

These designs are also pretty outlined with 
colored silks upon squares of satin to form a 
tidy, nine being requisite; each square can be 
surrounded with a row of lace insertion before 
they are sewed together; after joining the 
whole is trimmed around with lace slightly full 
at the corners; or fancy silk balls and chenille 
tassels can edge it. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


The manner in which the draperies are 
arranged on a skirt does much to indicate the 
standing of the dressmaker. To do this we// 
requires a considerable amount of taste which 
must be possessed by the worker, and which 
no indications will give. There are many, how- 
ever, who if they know what is required, and 
definite directions are given, will be able to 
carry out well any idea; although they have 
not the artistic eye and skilled hand which at 
once induce materials to assume original but 
graceful flowing folds, but with reasonable in- 
structions they can carry out the ideas of others, 
and do it well. It is for these that our “ Hints 
upon Dressmaking ”’ are written ; these profit by 
them and find them useful. A drapery much 
in vogue is that arranged in vertical plaits of 
different kinds and dimensions. One of the 
prettiest modes is a large box-plait in the centre, 
with plain plaits on the right or left, or plain 
plaits alone are used, ironed quite flat or 
rounded like the “organ-pipe” plaits. One 
of the first considerations is to have sufficient 
material; two breadths, twenty-seven inches 
wide, are sufficient, and they should be long 
enough to reach within six inches of the skirt’s 
edge. When the “ organ-pipe”’ plaits are em- 
ployed they are generally three in number, and 
unless the material is very stiff and rich it is 
indispensable to line these with a light but stiff 
muslin. All plaits, no matter of what kind, 
must be secured by a ribbon sewn horizontally 
across them. These ribbon bands must be 
placed at intervals, and the lower they descend 
the longer each must be, for the drapery should 
swell out and become wider and wider as it de- 
scends the skirt. A well shaped tournure is im- 
perative with this kine of drapery, and it must be 
strong and well stuffed with horse-hair near the 
waist. Tocomplete the work, the plaits must be 
secured here and there to the skirt, so that it 
cannot be blown aside by the wind or otherwise 
disarranged. These professional details given, 
it is easy enough to carry out countless varieties 
of one mode, which our space would not permit 
us to fully describe. Lace flounces can trim 
the edge, either reversed or loosely floating; 
coquillés, bows, ruches, or little flounces can 
replace them; or revers can be added, lined 
with a different material contrasting in shade. 
It very frequently happens, if a person is care- 
ful, that there are many little alterations and 


changes in the toilette which can be done by 
themselves, and not only proves more econom- 
ical but more satisfactory than if left to a pro- 
fessed dressmaker to carry out. Such, for in- 
stance, as the addition of lace ornaments, or 
other means of lightening a sombre toilette for 
evening or theatre wear. If the bodice is 
pointed, three rows of lace or embroidery, sewn 
together and ending in a point, form a very 
pretty plastron, which may be fastened on to 
the dress by a tab or buckle, by a jeweled 
clasp, or by a rosette of ribbon. A lace fichu 
crossed on the chest, and with the ends passed 
under the waist-belt, looks well on a short- 
waisted bodice. Exceedingly pretty fichus are 
made of all kinds of light materials, tulle, plain 
or beaded gauze, or crépe, plaited and trimmed 
with lace. Ladies whe go to many evening 
entertainments are usually well provided with 
these little accessories to the toilette, which 
gives an entirely different appearance to the 
dress, especially as they ornament the parts 
most seen, the skirt of a dress worn of an 
evening being usually of far less consequence 
on account of being less conspicuous than the 
bodice. Young girls have adopted blouse 
bodices of the broché, gauze, net, or lace, over 
a low-necked colored silk bodice. They are 
gauged at the neck and waist, and finished off 
with a waistband tied at the side, or witha 
wide sash of moire ribbon tied in long bows 
and ends at the side or at the back. Some 
blouses: are plaited, and in this case the plaits 
are continued below the band, and forma kind 
of rounded basque, others end in paniers, or a 
bouillonné and puffed back drapery, Net 
bodices with sheafs of fine plaits back and front 
are very pretty over low-necked silk bodices. 
These end at the waist, the low silk bodice 
being of the same color as the skirt. A blouse 
bodice made of lace, but suitable only for very 
slender figures, is cut very full, with a round 
basque, and has three rows of gauging, draw- 
ing it in at the waistband, taking the place of a 
waistcoat. The dress opens in V-shape in 
front, the fullness being drawn from the waist 
to the shoulders. The blouse bodice is an old 
fashion revived, with a difference, but is both 
pretty and economical, and is much adopted 
for evening demi-toilette, either alone, or com- 
bined with a little velvet jacket. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Eggs. 

Whatever else you may economize in, do 
not limit your family in respect to eggs. They 
are nutritious, and even at four cents each are 
cheaper than meat. They should be used 
freely by all except those who nozw they can- 
not digest them. Using freely does not mean 
using them in an extravagant manner for rich 
puddings and cakes, nor in the always indi- 
gestible fried, or commonly-called hard-boiled 
egg; but it means the frequent use of them in 
any of the simple forms of boiling, baking, 
omelettes, plain cake, and other wholesome 
combinations. It is very poor economy, espe- 
cially for those who keep hens, to exchange 
eggs for corned beef or salt fish; or to use 
soda and cream of tartar as a substitute for 
eggs in sponge cake, or half-cooked flour in an 
omelette. They may be served in an unlimited 
variety of styles, are especially suitable for 
breakfast or lunch, attractive as a garnish, and, 
when combined with sugar and milk, make 
the most healthful puddings, desserts, or tea- 
dishes. But, though a type of perfect food, 
eggs are not intended to be eaten exclusively, 
any more than any other foods. They are one 
of the most highly-concentrated forms of food, 
and being wholly destitute of starch, should be 
eaten with bread or rice. The white of the 
egg has but a trace of fat in it, and requires the 
addition of butter, milk, or fat meat, hke bacon 
or ham. The white of egg contains water, 
mineral ingredients, and soluble albumen; the 
yolk has, in addition to these, oil and sulphur. 
The albumen is enclosed in layers of thin- 
walled cells. When beaten, these walls break, 
and the albumen, owing to its glutinous nature, 
catches and holds the air, and increases to 
many times its original bulk. Do not use an 
egg until it has been laid ten hours, as the 
white does not become set or thick until then, 
and cannot be beaten stiff. Eggs for poaching 
or boiling are best when thirty-six hours old. 
Albumen, when heated, becomes a dense 
solid; if mixed and heated with a liquid, it 
hardens and entangles in its meshes any solids 
or impurities in the liquid, and rises to the 
surface with them as scum, or precipitates 
them. It is thus the white of egg clears soups, 
jellies, and coffee. Strong acids, corrosive sub- 
limate, and creosote will also coagulate 
albumen, and therefore, if any of these poisons 





be taken into the system, the white of egg, 
swallowed quickly, will combine with the 
poison and protect the stomach. The shells 
of newly-laid eggs are almost full; but as the 
shells are porous, on exposure to the air the 
water inside evaporates, and the eggs grow 
lighter, while air rushes in to fill the place of 
the water, and causes the nitrogenous elements 
to decompose, and the eggs soon spoil. This 
explains why a good egg is heavy,and will 
sink in water, and why a stale egg is lighter, 
has a rattling or gurgling sound, and floats in 
the water. Anything which will fill up the 
pores and thus exclude the air, when applied 
to perfectly fresh eggs will preserve them 
indefinitely ; a coating of liquid fat or gum, or 
a packing in bran or salt, with the small end 
downward, is effectual. Eggs should be kept 
in a cool, dark place, and handled carefully, as 
any rough motion may cause the white and 
yolk to become mixed, by breaking the mem- 
brane that separates them, thus causing the 
egg to spoil quickly. Never buy eggs about 
the freshness of which you have any doubt, 
not even in winter, when it is so very difficult 
to obtain them fresh. One can easily judge 
which is the better economy,—to pay twenty- 
five or thirty cents a dozen, and find none of 
them full and fresh, and perhaps half, if not all 
of them nearly rotten, or to pay fifty cents, and 
obtain them freshly-laid,—not merely fresh from 
the country, as you are so often told when 
buying,—and all sound and good. Eggs witha 
dark skin are richer, and have larger yolks. 
Eggs are of better flavor and more palatable in 
the spring, but are good and suitable, if per- 
fectly fresh, at any season. There is a great 
difference in the amount contained in an egg, 
the old saying that an egg is the same every- 
where being simply absurd. If eggs are small, 
it is better to break them and measure by the 
pint in using for cakes or desserts; or, if this 
is not considered practicable, allow some extra 
ones over the number called for in the recipe ; 
if not, you will find whatever you are going to 
make poor and heavy. Eggsalso form a valu- 
able addition in the numerous nourishing deli- 
cacies that can be prepared for invalids ; very few 
persons, no matter how ill, but what can swallow 
a few spoonfuls of a raw egg well beaten up 
with cream, sherry wine, and sugar, the nutri- 
tive qualities of which are very great. 
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Salmon Gratin. 
Ingredients —One_ coffee-cup of cold-boiled 
salmon, 
Half a cupful of cold drawn- 
butter, 
Pepper and salt, 
Fine bread-crumbs. 

Pull the cold salmon into flakes with a fork ; 
mix with this the cold drawn-butter, pepper 
and salt; fill with the mixture the little earthen 
dishes that come for cooking eggs “sur /e plat ;”’ 
cover with fine bread-crumbs, and brown in 
the oven. 


Escaloped Tomatoes. 
dngredients—Fine large ripe tomatoes, 
Grated bread-crumbs, 
A quarter of a pound of butter, 
Seasoning. 

Take large ripe tomatoes, scald them to 
loosen the skins, and then peel them. Cover 
the bottom of a deep baking-dish thickly with 
grated bread-crumbs, adding a few pieces of 
butter. Then put in a layer of tomatoes, 
seasoned. Cover them with another layer of 
bread-crumbs and butter. Then another layer 
of seasoned tomatoes; and proceed thus till 
the dish is full, finishing at the top with bread- 
crumbs and butter. Set the dish into a mod- 
erate oven, and bake it near three hours. 
Tomatoes require long cooking, otherwise they 
will have a raw taste, that to most persons is 
unpleasant. 


Corn Fritters. 
JIngredients——One and a half dozen ears of 
corn, 
Three large tablespoonfuls of 
flour, 
Three eggs, 
Seasoning, 
Lard and butter to fry them. 
Grate the grains of corn off the cob as fine 
as possible. Mix with the grated corn the 
flour, seasoning, and eggs well beaten. Let 
all be well incorporated by hard beating. 
Have ready in a frying-pan an equal propor- 
tion of lard and fresh butter. Hold it over 
the fire until boiling hot, and then put in the 
mixture as nearly as possible in shape and size 
like a fried oyster. Fry them brown, and send 
them to table hot. They should be about half 


an inch thick. They are a nice breakfast ,or 
supper dish. 


RECIPES. 
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a Stuffed Egg-Plant. 
Ingredients.—One egg-plant, 
Grated bread-crumbs, 
Two ounces of butter, 
One egg, 
Seasoning, 
A little thyme and parsley. 
Parboil the egg-plant to take off the bitter- 
ness. Then slit down the side, and extract the 
seeds. Have ready a stuffing made of grated 
bread-crumbs, seasoning, butter, a little thyme 
and parsley, and the egg well beaten. Fill 
with it the cavity from whence you took the 
seeds, and bake in a hot oven. 


Red-Currant Jelly. 
Ingredients—Currants, 
Granulated sugar. 

Squeeze the juice from your currants and 
measure it in pints, and set upon the fire to 
boil; let it boil ten minutes, skim carefully, 
and remove from the fire. Allow one pound 
of granulated sugar to every pint of juice you 
had before it was put upon the fire, stir the 
sugar slowly into the juice, and pour into 
tumblers. If this recipe is carefully followed 
you cannot fail to have firm jelly; but remem- 
ber the swgar is not put in until after the juice 
is removed from the fire. 


Preserved Cherries. 
Ingredients —Cherries, 
Sugar. 
Stone your cherries and weigh them, allow- 
ing one pound of sugar to one pound of cher- 
ries, cook twenty minutes, and put in jars. 


Raspberry Pudding. 
Ingredients —One quart of raspberries, 
Nine tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, 
Six eggs, 
One pint of milk or cream, 
Half a nutmeg. 

Fill a deep dish with the raspberries, well 
mixed with five tablespoonfuls of sugar. As 
you put in the raspberries mash them slightly 
with the back of a spoon. Beat the eggs as 
light as possible, and mix them with the milk 
or cream, and the four remaining spoonfuls of 
sugar, adding the grated nutmeg. Set the dish 
immediately into a moderate oven, and bake 
the pudding about half an hour. When done 
set the dish on ice so that it will be thoroughly 
cold before it is served. 
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A similar pudding may be made with ripe 
currants, picked from stalks, or with ripe cher- 
ries stoned. 

A pineapple pudding made in this way is 
excellent. There must be as much pineapple 
as will measure a quart, after it is pared, 
sliced, and grated fine. Sweeten it well with 
sugar. 

Meringues. 
Ingredients—One pound sifted sugar, 
Twelve whites of eggs, 
Some rich cream, 
Vanilla extract. 

Whisk the whites of the eggs in an egg- 
bowl or very clean pan, until they present the 
appearance of a perfectly white froth, resemb- 
ling snow; then mix in lightly the sugar; 
carefully avoid working the batter too much 
for fear of rendering it soft, as in that case 
it becomes difficult to mould the meringues. 
Next cut some sheets of stiff white paper the 
size of the baking-tin to fit the oven; then take 
a tablespoon and gather it nearly full of the 
batter by working it up against the side of the 
bowl in the form of an egg, and drop this, 
sloping, upon the paper, at the same time 
drawing the edge of the spoon sharply around 
the outer base of the meringue, so as to give 
it a smooth and rounded appearance, in order 
that it may exactly resemble an egg. Proceed 
in this manner until the paper is full, keeping 
the meringues one inch and a half apart upon 
the paper, then dust over them (lightly) some 
fine white sugar, place the paper upon a sheet 
of seasoned board, then put in a very moder- 
ate oven and bake a pale-fawn color. When 
done, each piece of meringue must be carefully 
removed off the paper, the white part scooped 
out of the inside, and nicely smoothed with a 
dessert spoon, then place bottom-side uppermost 
on the tin, and stood in a cool oven to Ury; 
take care they do not acquire any more color. 
When about to send meringues to table, whip 
some rich ‘cream, sweetened with powdered 
sugar and flavored with vanilla extract, fill one- 
half the meringue with the cream, then place 
on the other. Dish the meringues in a pyramid 
upon lace paper. 


Baking-Powder Tramps. 

The danger to the public health from the in- 
discriminate use of the many lime and alum 
baking powders of commerce, has been so 
fully exposed that everybody desires to avoid 


them. As “forewarned is forearmed,” house- 
Vol. CXI.—16. 


keepers will thank us for apprising them of the 
special efforts at present being made to dispose 
of such powders in this vicinity. 

The proprietors of some of the worst of 
these powders are now going from house to 
house, trying by means of a trick, or so-called 
test, with heat and water, to show that their 
article is as good as the Royal Baking Powder, 
making the comparison with this brand because 
everybody recognizes it to be absolutely pure 
and wholesome, the object, of course, being to 
supply their own goods in place of the Royal, 
which housekeepers have for so many years 
relied upon to puff up the morning buscuit, 
and to make the light, palatable, and whole- 
some roll, cake, and pastry for which it is 
famous. 

The housekeeper will do well to be on her 
guard against these baking-powder tramps. 
Every intelligent person knows that any goods 
peddled from house to house in this manner, 
or that are given away in samples, or sought 
to be introduced by secretly traducing the 
character of goods well known to be pure and 
reliable have no merits of their own, and have 
failed to find purchasers through legitimate 
means. _ 

We are informed, as a matter of fact, that 
one of these tramps is trying to introduce a 
powder that has been found by the Govern- 
ment chemist to be 11.85 per cent. lime, while 
the other peddles a powder that is 20 per cent. 
alum—one a powerful caustic, the other a 
corrosive poison. 

No such tricks or jugglery will be apt to de- 
ceive any intelligent person. The housekeeper 
who has used her Royal Baking Powder ever 
since she discarded cream of tartar and soda, 
knows more about its qualities than all the 
tramps in the country can teach her. The 
crucial test to which she has put the Royal 
Baking Powder—the test of actual and suc- 
cessful work in the preparation of pure and 
wholesome food under which it has never 
failed—is entirely satisfactory to her. She has 
always had “good luck” with it in making 
light, sweet, and delicious bread, buscuit, and 
cake, and has placed it, to stay, at the head of 
her housekeeping favorites. She knows that 
it has been officially approved by the Govern- 
ment chemists as the best, and we imagine that 
the baking-powder tramp who attempts to sup- 
plant its place in her confidence will find this 
a bad year for his business, 
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Progress in Art. 

The frontispiece of the August number of 
GopEy’s Lapy’s Book is something new, 
both as to subject and treatment. This plate 
is a copy of a very handsome engraving which 
has been much exhibited and admired by the 
best connoisseurs in the country. “ My Pets” 
is a pretty study, combining in its spirited 
composition the best types of animals with the 
real poetic model of beautiful womanhood. 
Each figure in the picture is faultless in its 
way, portraying all the charms of natural grace 
beautified by the presence of tenderness and 
affection. One envies the girl with the fine, 
aristocratic face and long slender hands the 
possession of such royal pets as that superb 
charger and those noble dogs; and one envies 
the animals such a lovely mistress. The 
picture is a very pretty one, taken from any 
point of view, and its execution is not the least 
of its attractions. Just here let us remark that 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book is a patron of the arts, 
and does not cling to the old fossil customs 
which have been in vogue with magazines 
since their introduction. “My Pets” is a 
plate produced by q new process which gives 
the most soft and delicate chiaro-oscuro effects, 
—the blended shadows of fine pencil-work in 
crayon or India ink. There are some con- 
servative publications which cling to the crude 
methods of a by-gone era, scorning all innova- 
tions in art, and despising all novelties, how- 
ever beautiful or meritorious, because they do 
not happen to be this, that, or the other thing 
which used to be most highly commended. 
We are the friends of progress, no matter in 
what direction it may tend. It will always be 
our endeavor to present our readers not only 
with the latest fashions in dress and furniture, 
the best music, the most original stories and 


poetry, the finest illustrations, but also 
with the newest methods of presenting 
the same. It has been observed that 


we have from time to time changed the 
appearance of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book; we 
have, as the printer says, altered the “ make- 
up” of the magazine. We have had several 
new covers and new dresses of type; we 
have changed the whole aspect of the book 
for the better. This is what we shall keep on 
doing. Whenever anything new comes out, 
and we find it practicable, we will try it. So, 
in the case of illustrations, we furnish not only 
the newest things out, but the newest processes 


of producing the same. This we think infi- 
nitely preferable to buying up old metal in the 
shape of the second-hand steel-plates which 
other magazines take pride in furnishing. We 
do furnish steel-engravings very often, but they 
are our own, made to order; when we furnish 
any thing else, it is a fine process engraving like 
“ My Pets,” which is one of the most attractive 
illustrations we have had for some time. 

Among the other new departures of GODEY’s 
Lapy’s Book we would call attention to the 
article entitled “ Phillipa’s Pocket-Money,” 
which is a talk about chicken-culture, and will 
introduce a series of useful essays, in a conver- 
sational or descriptive form, bearing upon 
subjects of general interest to our lady readers. 
We purpose shortly to tell them something 
about “Silk-Culture,” and have other subjects 
in view, which we shall shortly unfold. If 
there are any special subjects which our sub- 
scribers would like to have treated, and we 
find a sufficient inquiry to justify us in com- 
plying with individual requests, we shall be 
glad to do so. 


Contributors’ Corner. 

For the instruction of all writers desiring to 
submit MSS., the Editor of GopEy’s Lapy’s 
Book, says: 

Stories of not more than five thousand words 
are most acceptable. 

Write as plainly as possible on one side of 
the paper, and use paper of medium weight. 
Do not roll your MSS. Fold them flatly; a 
rolled page is troublesome both to the reader 
and printer. Lettér-sized paper is most pre- 
ferred. It is well to write the name of the 
MSS. at the top of each page; the pages should 
be carefully numbered according to their regu- 
lar sequence. The writer’s real name and 
residence should be written on the MSS., as 
letters are sometimes misplaced. It is an ac- 
commodation to the editor to furnish an estimate 
of the number of words which your MSS. 
contain. Ifa om de plume is used, it should 
be written directly under the title. 

All MSS. not available for publication will 
be returned to the writer C. O. D., by mail or 
express, unless stamps are sent to pay postage, 
or the editor is advised to destroy the MSS. 


Awaiting Claimants. 
The editor has in his desk a number of stories 
which are not available, but which have been 
detained in the office for an address. If the 
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MSS. are not claimed before the date of our 
next issue, they will be destroyed. Among 
these MSS. are the following :—*“ Love’s Jar 
and Fret;” ‘The Wanderer’s Return,’’ by 
K. S. L g; “ Where Had It Gone?” by 
Lockhart Lyle; “A Rich Wife;” “Truth,” 
by Bethel Clair; “Ethel Gray;” “Miss El- 
bury’s Revenge,”’ by Nellie T. Grant; “ Some- 
time,” by Carolina O. 

N. B. — The author of “A Summer 
Tragedy ” will please advise us what disposal 
to make of her MS. We have written her 
once. EDITOR. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

A Refreshing Drink. Dr. A. L. HALL, 
Fairhaven, N. Y., says: “It forms an .excel- 
lent substitute for lemon juice, and will furnish 
a refreshing drink for the sick.” 


There are perhaps few articles sold in the 





market for labor-saving, that are as highly 
appreciated as James Pyle’s “ Pearline 
Washing Compound ;” certainly none are more 
highly thought of. The immense sale seems 
to demonstrate the fact that one has only to 
purchase once, in order to continue a regular 
patron. We are not given to enthusiasm over 
every new or old article presented for trial. 
Experience has convinced us, however, that 
the use of Pearline will lighten much of house- 
hold drudgery, and, in consequence, we most 
cordially commend it. 





Do You Dread Wrinkles? 

The death-blow to youthful looks, and a sure 
warning that age is creeping on, are those same 
dreaded wrinkles. To defy them, to remove 
them, and also to prevent their coming, wse 
Palm Kosmeo. It keeps the skin smooth and 
free from chaps and pimples. 

Palm Kosmeo used in combination with Palm 
Poudre, nothing can be finer as a complexion- 
cosmetic. My own personal use is proof, and 
I am justified in saying to my thousands of 
customers: Try it, and be convinced of its 
merits. Also, Extract of Turkish Rose-Leaves, 
a very fine indelible tint for the cheeks and lips. 

Prices, Palm Kosmeo, $1.00 and $2.00 a 
box. Kosmeo Poudre, 50 cents and $1.00 a 
box—can be sent by mail. Turkish Rose- 
Leaves, 50 cents and $1.00 a bottle—cannot 
be sent by mail. These goods are only sold 
by me. Send for catalogue of Hair Goods. 


Mrs. C. Thompson, 32 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York. 





BOOK TABLE. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. By Mattieu 
Williams. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. One vol., cloth, 328 pages. 

The above book gives a comprehensive view 
of cooking, and shows how and why the dif- 
ferent rules are applied for the physical uses 
of the body. It is a simple and readable ac- 
count of what is known of “ The Chemistry of 
Cookery,” explaining technicalities as they 
occur, rather than abstaining from the use of 
them. 


Mr. OLpMIxOoN. By William A. Hammond. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. _ One 
vol., cloth, 456 pp., $1.50. 

Mr. Oldmixon, like all of the author’s 
novels, has a powerful cast. The hero is an 
eccentric old bachelor, with two nephews, one 
of whom he makes his heir, and then disin- 
herits on account of his marriage, and rein- 
states his brother into favor. The bride of five 
days dies suddenly, murdered by her husband 
the uncle declares to his brother, in confidence, 
having described the whole scene as he pro- 
fesses to have seen it, although hundreds of 
miles away; he sets himself to make him con- 
fess the crime, which he finally does. This 
partis forcibly written, the final ending 
savoring very strongly of the tragical, the ec- 
centricity being carried out until death. 


WITHIN THE Capes. By Howard Pyle. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. N. Y. One vol., 
cloth, 266 pp., price $1.00. 


The adventures recounted in the above book 
are related by the hero, Tom Granger, with 
a characteristic quaintness of expression that 
gives reality to the narrative. As a love story 
it is charmingly told, being interspersed with 
the wit and wisdom of Tom Granger. The 
detective feature of the story is quite as good 
as ordinary, while as a shipwreck-and-treasure- 
finding story it challenges Russell, and even 
Stevenson himself. The book will pleasantly 
beguile an hour of the summer vacation. 
GLENAVERIL; OR THE METAMORPHOSES. 

Owen Meredith. D. Appleton & Company, 

New York. 3d vol., paper cover, 25 cents. 

The third book of this series continues in 
interest, while the poem resembles “ Lucille’ 
to an extent; it is more modern and the treat- 
ment less poetical. The present number con- 
tains four cantos :—* Life’s Metamorphoses,’ 
“ Marietta’s Needle,” “The Catastrophe,” 
«‘ Death’s Metamorphoses.” 
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THE HERCULES BRAND. By Arthur M. Cum- 
mings. National Temperance Society, New 
York. One vol., cloth, 447 pages, 


Is a temperance story told with more than 
usual interest; its description of characters— 
such as the country deacon, the country aris- 
tocrats, and the usual “loafer squad” that 
ornament the front steps of village churches 
are well drawn. The book has certainly a 
field, and will well fill its particular niche. 


A popular fifty-cent edition of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s earliest and best story, 
“ That Lass o’ Lowries,” will be published at 
once by Messrs. Scribner. This is one of the 
few books to meet the success it deserved at 
the outset, about 25,000 copies having been 
sold directly after publication; and it still 
remains one of the most vigorous and powerful 
stories ever produced by an American writer. 


‘Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has in the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a new book, 
describing summer life in a seaside town in 
Massachusetts. It is to be entitled, “ An Old 
Maid’s Paradise.” 

Books to be reviewed: 
CoLONEL ENDERBY’s WIFE. By Lucas Malet. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. 


MATILDA, PRINCESS OF ENGLAND. Edited by 
George E. Raum. Wm. S. Gottsberger. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


THE BATTLE OF DoRKING. By Col. George 
Chesney. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 






The name of Lundborg has always been 
associated with the finest quality of perfumery, 
and the method recently adopted by the agents, 
Messrs. Young, Ladd & Coffin, of sending 
samples of the five odors advertised, prepaid» 
for fifty cents, is sure to extend their already 
wide popularity. 


The Model Sanitarium and Surgical Institute. 

The Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., organized with a full staff of 
eighteen Physicians and Surgeons, and exclu- 
sively devoted to the treatment of all chronic 
diseases, was designed and erected to accom- 
modate the large number of invalids who visit 
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Buffalo from every State and Territory, as well 
as from many foreign lands, that they may 
avail themselves of the services of the staff of 
skilled specialists in medicine and surgery that 
compose the faculty of this widely-celebrated 
Institution. Only men who are by thorough 
education and experience especially fitted to 
fill their respective positions have been chosen 
to serve as physicians and surgeons in this 
Institution. 


COMMON SENSE AS APPLIED TO MEDICINE, 


It is a weli-known fact, and one which ap- 
peals to the judgment of every thinking person, 
that the physician who devotes his whole time 
to the study and investigation of a certain class 
of diseases must become better qualified to 
treat ‘such diseases than he who attempts to 
treat every ill to which flesh is heir, without 
giving special attention to any particular class 
of diseases. Men, in all ages of the world, 
who have become famous, have devoted their 
lives to some special branch of science, art, or 
literature. By thorough organization, and sub- 
division of the practice of medicine and sur- 
gery in this Institution, every invalid is treated 
by a specialist, one who devotes his undivided 
attention to the particular class of diseases to 
which the case belongs. 
this arrangement must be obvious. 


The advantage of 
The fac- 
ulty of this Institution, having confined their 
attention wholly to the treatment of chronic 
ailments, have attained the greatest success, 
which has given rise to a practice of such vast 
proportions as to have necessitated the recent 
enlargement of the building originally erected 
to accommodate this growing practice. 


ALL CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 


Although we cannot, in this brief notice, 
make mention of the various ailments to which 
particular attention is given by the specialists 
at the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
yet we may state, in a general way, that the 
institution abounds in skill, facilities, and ap- 
paratus for the successful treatment of every 
form of chronic ailment, whether requiring for 
its cure medical or surgical means. A large 
pamphlet of particulars, entitled ‘“‘ The Invalids’ 
Guide-Book,”’ will be sent to any address for 
six cents in postage stamps. 

All letters of inquiry or of consultation 
should be addressed to 


Wor p’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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bY N presenting the above design we would call attention to the following points : 

The house is designed to meet the wants of a small family, and would cost 
about $2000 completed, including plumbing and a heater in the cellar, the finish throughout being 
of yellow pine. 

The parlor, dining-room and hall finished in oak, or other hard wood instead of pine, would 
probably increase the cost to $2300. 
Ps The house is of frame, clapboarded, the gables being in plaster-work pebble-dashed. Roof 
of slate. 

Between the parlor and the dining-room is a large arched opening intended to be filled 
with a curtain, thus practically throwing parlor and dining-room into one when desirable. 

There isan open staircase of easy ascent from first to second floor—making a handsome hall. 

A reference to the scale will show the sizes of the rooms ; all the principal pieces of furni- 
ture are plotted on the plans. 

We solicit your correspondence on all matters architectural, and promise prompt and 

Courteous attention. Arthur Truscott, 226 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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MODIFIED QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE. 
(Designed for the United States Building Company.) 
Drawn expressly for GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, by David Woodbury King, Architect. 


The above Modified Queen Anne Cottage can be built of wood for about $3,000; with cellar, 
two rooms in attic, bath-room, closets, and plumbing complete. 


Drawings of this Cottage, with necessary specifications, will be furnished at reasonable rates. 


The United States Building Company, 32 Liberty Street, New York. 
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QUEEN OF THE MEADOWS.. 


VOCAL WALTZ. 
Words by WALTER PHILLIPs, 


Music by PAUL DE CERNAY. 
6: p 
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Published in Sheet form, 35 cts., by WM. H. BONER & Co. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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